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DANGER IN FLORIDA LAND DEVELOPMENT 


This is a story of Florida’s present mass land 
development boom. TREND points to some of 
the dangerous future situations to be encountered 
by certain Florida properties. 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH BROOKSVILLE? 


A town that has considerably more to offer indus- 
try than many other communities may have come 
to life. Advent of the younger population and an 
influx of new residents have stirred Brooksville’s 


ho pes. 


INDUSTRIAL PARK DEVELOPMENT 
Acres of Florida industrial park property lie vacant 
because of pitfalls which trap their developers. 
TREND)’s story lists these pitfalls and discusses 
each of 10 steps in successful industrial park 
development. 


FLORIDA’S NUCLEAR ENERGY 


A prominent educator and engineer in Florida sees 
nuclear energy as the “El Dorado,” promising to 
overcome the lack of fossil fuels for the production 
of power and new industrial possibilities. 
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NEXT MONTH 


Young Presidents 
of Florida 


Some two dozen earnest young men 
get together and discuss matters of 
the greatest importance to Florida 
business and industry. They all have 
something more in common than 
reaching the chief executive's spot in 
their company at an early age— 
they’re members of a national group 
known as the Young Presidents 
Organization. Who are they, what do 
they do and how do they become 
members of this exclusive club? 


Accepted as controlled circulation publication at Tampa, Florida. 
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Teamsters Union Money Infiltrates 
Miami Bank and Beach Hotels 


ee JAMES R. HOFFA’S Teamsters 
Union is widening its financial 
beachhead in South Florida. 

Latest Teamster coup on the 
financial front is a deal which could 
give the union control of the Miami 
National Bank, an institution with 
some $22 million in resources. 

The Teamsters pension fund re- 
cently loaned a former radio station 
operator named Lou Poller a re- 
ported $2,650,000 to buy out some 
of the bank’s stockholders. He did 
so, at a reported $27 per share. Now, 
it’s reported that the Teamsters, 
along with the loan, obtained from 
Poller an option to buy out his stock 
within the next 18 months for a 
reported $36.44 per share. 

The officials of the Teamsters pen- 
sion fund have indicated they will 
take a good deal of interest in the 
bank, naming some directors and 
participating in other ways. As soon 
as control passed to the new group 
from a group headed by Harold 
Thruman of Miami, the bank an- 
nounced that its new acting president 
was to be F. J. Barber, who had 
been president of the First National 
Bank of St. Petersburg until that 
bank’s control was acquired a week 
earlier by the Jim Walter Corpo- 
ration of Tampa from a group 
headed by Harry Playford. 

Before the bank coup, the Team- 
sters, over the past year, have made 
loans of some $6 million plus—at 
least these are the ones made public. 
One was for $1,250,000 to Joe Hart, 
a mortgage on his Castaways Motel 
north of Miami Beach. A second was 
for some $3 million to Vaughan 
Connolly, Washington, D. C. real 
estate operator, for renovation and 
expansion of Miamis Everglades 
Hotel. 

Most recent was for $2 million to 
three Miami Beach men for construc- 
tion of a co-operative apartment 
building along the oceanfront just a 
few hundred yards north of the 
swank Fontainebleau and Eden Roc 
Hotels. 


ss THE ENCOURAGEMENT of 
light industry for Florida is seen as 
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vital to the state’s construction 
industry by Cal Kovens, head of Cal 
Kovens Construction Corp., head- 
quartered on Miami Beach. 

“Our tourist industry is a thriving 
one, but there may come a day 
when it is not the major factor in 
our economy,” says Kovens. “This 
state is ideal, not for heavy industry 
with its soot and smoke, and _ its 
transportation problems, but for 
light industry with its great demand 
for skilled labor. 

“We have a large labor pool here, 
and it is going to get larger, because 
sO many people want to live and 
work in Florida. We will need more 
than tourism and more than service 
industries—the ‘taking in each other's 
washing’ kind of economy.” 


eeSTATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Doyle E. Conner, of Stark, told Ki- 
wanians in Tampa that Florida never 
has offered direct subsidies to in- 
dustry to lure them to this state and 
should never do so. 

The former House speaker cited 
the “favorable tax climate” in Flor- 
ida as an adequate drawing card for 
industry and said the fact some 2000 
industries have moved to Florida or 
had major expansions in the last sev- 
eral years is evidence of this. 

Conner said the state presently 
collects about 9 per cent of its 
revenue from industry while the na- 
tional average is some 19 per cent. 
“This should make it evident that 
we do favor industry,” he added. 


sa BIG INDUSTRY and not the 
homeowner will reap the major 
benefit of natural gas in the state, 
according to Dan McCarthy, Clew- 
iston, president of the Florida Lique- 
fied Petroleum Gas Association. 

“The homeowner will still be in 
the same price range as his present 
gas service,” McCarthy said while 
attending the fifth annual LP gas 
conference at the University of Flor- 
ida. 

McCarthy said his statement was 
based on rates filed by natural gas 


companies with the Florida Railroad 
and Public Utilities Commission jn 
Tallahassee. 


aa°A MAINE LOBSTER is a New 
Jersey lobster with a press agent.” 

“New Jersey lobsters are misfits 
and malcontents driven from Maine 
waters by Maine’s contented well 
adjusted lobsters.” 

This exchange between governors 
of the two states was strictly a New 
England dispute until Gov. Robert 
B. Meyner of New Jersey, on his 
return from Russia, brought Florida 
into the fray. 

In a conciliatory move, he com- 
mented that “Maine and New Jersey 
lobsters are equally good but most 
Florida lobsters taste like crayfish.” 

Those were fighting words to 
Florida Conservation Director Ernest 
Mitts who, in the absence of Gov. 
LeRoy Collins, retorted “The taste 
of a sweet Florida lobster is like 
the taste of Florida sunshine—it 
makes you want to come back for 


»” 


more. 


##SO YOU WANT TO BUILD a 
hotel in Florida? 

Well, if you own or can buy the 
land, can decide what type of resort 
structure you want, and select the 
architect and contractor for the job, 
youre on the way. 

Then all you need is money—lots 
of it! i 

The last prerequisite—the money— 
usually is the main obstacle in 
Florida hotel building, according to 
Robert L. Turchin, South Florida 
contractor who has _ constructed 
dozens of ocean-front resorts. 

“Somehow the idea of a Florida 
hotel as a glorified gravy train is the 
common one among otherwise sound 
businessmen,” says Turchin. 

There’s plenty of prime land left 
all along the east and west coasts. 
“Florida is still growing,” says 
Turchin, “which means there are 
still many parcels of valuable land 
which could be put to use for motel 
and hotel sites. But choice of loca- 
tion must be carefully investigated.” 
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ss NINE MILLION TOURISTS will 
visit Florida during 1959. 

That is the estimate of the Florida 
Development Commission but Ray- 
mond G. Simmons, retired Cleveland 
advertising agency executive who 
represents advertisers who do busi- 
ness with Florida, says the figure is 
to conservative. 

He claims nine million tourists 
came to Florida in the fiscal year of 
July 1958 through June 1959 and 
that the number during the succeed- 
ing year will be substantially greater. 

Simmons told the Tallahassee 
Rotary club that more than a million 
tourists spent an average of $165 
during the past June alone. He said 
59 per cent of their total $1,485,000,- 
000 expenditure was for retail pur- 
chases, which was more than total 
retail sales in a town’ the size of 
Columbus, Portland, Memphis or 
Newark. 

He predicted that the volume of 
travel in the years ahead will reach 
“proportions now almost undreamed 
of.” 

Simmons revealed that Florida 
spends $7 in magazines for every $1 
in newspapers or other media, “to 
bring the color and romance and 
excitement of Florida, through the 
magic of photographs, to the nearly 
30 million families we think can 
afford a Florida vacation.” 

Attendance at Florida’s 33 state 
parks and historic memorials reached 
an all time high of 3,260,129 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30. This was 
a gain of 389,761. 

Other indications of the state's 
boom in tourism is the 15.2 per cent 
gain in July sales tax collections 
which amounted to $12,690,933 and 
reflected June sales. 

July traffic on US 90 at Baldwin 
was 32.8 per cent higher than in the 
same month five years ago and 8.2 
up from June. Automatic counters 
showed 5,324 vehicles a day. 

July traffic on Fuller Warren 
bridge in Jacksonville broke all 
records. The 568,306 vehicles paid 
$88,153 in tolls. 


esABILITY OF BIG LABOR 
BOSSES to confuse the right-to-work 
law movement with partisan politics 
has been their chief weapon, accord- 
ing to W. T. Harrison, president’ of 
the Right-to-Work Committee which 
has published his 180-page book 
supporting its campaign for state 


legislation to abolish the closed 
union shop. 

Nineteen states, including Florida, 
ban union shop contracts that re- 
quires a worker to join a union to 
hold a job. 

He accused union leaders of using 
tactics “dangerously similar” to the 
Hitler big-lie technique to sway 
voters but predicted all 50 states 





2025 E. Memorial Blvd. 


eventually will 
work laws. 

Harrison’s book climaxes an eight- 
year fight against compulsory union- 
ism. He charged federal laws handed . 
over to union bosses czarlike power 
to enslave workers and make the 
government a partner in a conspiracy 
to force every worker to join a union 
in order to hold a job. 


approve _ right-to- 
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Our facilities and certified personnel 
handle removal from your site; preparation 
for hauling, transportation, precise 
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Port Everglades Undergoing 
Second Major Facelifting in 


seFOR THE SECOND ‘$s straight 
year, Port Everglades is undergoing 
a major facelifting with a construc- 
tion and improvement program push- 
ing the million-and-a-half dollar 
mark. 

In 1958, expenditures of $1,286,000 
were authorized by the Port Author- 
ity for the South Florida harbor, re- 
garded by some observers as the 
tastest growing port south of Nor- 
folk. 

As part of long range planning, 
Port Commissioners gave approval to 
a new pier for small craft; deepening 
waters at the passenger berths from 
30 to 32 feet; construction of a 1,400- 
foot seawall to create two new 
berths, and dredging for a distance 
of 2800 feet a channel for barges 
and small craft. Other improve- 
ments to be undertaken before the 
end of the year include three new 
maintenance buildings, a combina- 
tion port security and post office 
building, freight dispatching central 
office, and paving of roads and pier 
areas. 

In all, expenditures for improve- 
ments in 1959 at Port Everglades 
add up to $1,469,306.00. Dredging 
and bulkheading costs alone take the 
biggest bite and account roughly 
for three-quarters of the cost. 

As R. T. Spangler, Port Manager, 
and the Point Authority point out, 
all improvements are being financed 
from budgetary revenues. The bal- 
ance in the general fund ‘at the end 
of 1958 was $1,352,265.00. 


ws TAMPA’S PORT led Filorida’s 
harbors in tonnage handled during 
1958 with a total of 12,989,979 short 
tons including foreign imports and 
exports and domestic receipts and 
shipments, a U. S. Army Engineers 
report showed. In 1957 the Tampa 
tonnage was 12,579,555. 
Jacksonville was second in ton- 
nage totals with 7,736,879 in 1958 
compared to 7,095,751 the preced- 
ing year. Port Everglades was third 
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Two Years 


with 6,465,413, compared with 5,- 
810,903 in 1957. Miami's waterborne 
commerce was 1,809,167 in 1958 and 
1,861,493 in 1957. 


we A NEW GENERATION of space 
power is being created at Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft’s advanced testing 
center in the Florida Everglades, 
near West Palm Beach. Engineers 
and technicians are working around 
the clock to develop a liquid hydro- 
gen rocket engine that will make 
possible substantial payload in- 
creases in the upper stages of mis- 
siles and space vehicles. 

Designated as the XLR 115-P-1 
by the Air Force, the liquid hydro- 
gen engine has been selected to 
power the Convair Centaur space 
vehicle being directed by the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. 

What can the new rocket engine 
do? 

It has been predicted that Cen- 
taur, as the second stage of a modi- 
fied Atlas missile, will be capable 
of putting, a 7,500-pound satellite 
in a nominal 300-mile-high earth 
orbit, or sending a 2,000-pound pay- 
load on a deep space probe or “soft- 
landing” 750 pounds of instruments 
on the moon. 

Centaur, with its XLR 115 power, 
also has been chosen by the Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency as 
the third stage of Saturn, a huge 
space vehicle planned for lifting 
multi-ton loads into high orbit 
around the earth and into deep 
space. 

Saturn will be able to put a satel- 
lite weighing several tons into orbit 
22,000 miles above the earth, Roy 
Johnson, director of ARPA, predicts. 
This would be a 24-hour orbit, 
matching the earth’s rotation, and 
the satellite would remain station- 
ary in relation to a fixed point along 
the equator. 

“Such a 24-hour equatorial satel- 
lite will become an essential part of 


— 


a world-wide military communica- 
tions system,” Johnson says. 

The doorway to such achieve. 
ments was unlocked with the recent 
availability of liquid hydrogen in 
large quantities. This availability, 
says Lt. Gen. Bernard A. Schriever, 
commander of the Air Research and 
Development Command, signifies 
“missile and space capabilities be- 
yond the horizons of pre-liquid hy- 
drogen technology.” 








The XLR 115 represents a new 
concept in rocketry, rather than be- 
ing a refinement of existing liquid 
oxygen - kerosene rocket engines. 
Construction of the engine called for 
all new design and all new com- 
ponents. 

When burned with liquid oxygen 
(LOX) liquid hydrogen delivers 40 
per cent more thrust than currently 
used fuels. 

The XLR 115 produces a thrust 
conservatively rated at 15,000 
pounds, and has growth capacity 
to increase the thrust past 20,000 
pounds. It can be stopped and 
started in flight. Advanced models 
already have been designed in de- 
tail, engines that would multiply the 
thrust many times. 
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ssA NEW SCHEDULED Airline 
is in the making to initially serve 
16 Florida cities ranging from Jack- 
sonville to Key West and Pensacola 
with the base of operations at Lake 
Wales. 

Known as Tropical Airlines, serv- 
ice was announced to start this 
fall serving Pensacola, Panama 
City, Tallahassee, Tampa, Sarasota- 
Brandenton, Fort Myers, Naples, 
Key West, Jacksonville, St. Peters- 
burg, Daytona Beach, Cocoa, Or- 
lando, Winter Haven and Lake 
Wales. DeHaviland Doves, nine- 
passenger, twin-engine planes, will 
te used. 

At the outset, the company will 
employ 35 persons with an annual 
payroll of $149,000. 


ss WHAT IS BELIEVED to be the 
first bank ever chartered to operate 
exclusively at an airport will be 
opened at Miami. 

Charles E. Buker, president of the 
Airport Bank of Miami, said it will 
open for business in the terminal 
building at Miami International Air- 
port as soon as quarters are ready. 

Buker is president and board 
chairman of the Hialeah-Miami 
Springs Bank. Other directors of the 
new bank include James Garner, 
president and board chairman of 
the Little River Bank and Trust 
Company of Miami, and State Rep- 
resentative W. C. Herrell. 

The Airport Bank will be on the 
terminal’s second floor. It will offer 
complete banking services, foreign 
exchange facilities and an expedited 
check-cashing service for travelers. 

The bank, Miami's 33rd commer- 
cial bank, will have an initial capi- 
talization of $200,000. 

It will serve 34 airlines, more than 
20 businesses, thousands of terminal 
employees, and many of the 14 mil- 
lion persons expected to use the air- 
port each year. 

Some airports in the U. S. have 
banks, but they are branches of 
other banks. Florida law prohibits 
branch banking. 


#eA FOUR-YEAR PROJECT, to 
cost $10,750 000, for drawing new 
industry to currently undeveloped 
land in and along the St. Johns River 
has been approved by the Duval 


County Port and Industrial Author- 
ity. 

The project includes development 
of Goat Island, a water-enveloped 
parcel of land in the middle of 
the river, for industries and plants 
requiring deep-water docking 
facilities. 

Presently, there are no deep-water 
docking facilities in Jacksonville at 
reasonable prices. 


es THE LONGEST, biggest, heavi- 
est and most comprehensive abstract 
has been prepared for the Arvida 
job—more than two tons of paper 
were required—ever issued in Palm 
Beach or Broward County, Florida, 
has been prepared for the Arvida 
Corporation’s Royal Palm Yacht and 
Country Club subdivision at Boca 
Raton, by the Fidelity Title and Ab- 
stract Co. of Fort Lauderdale, and 
its Delray affiliate, County Title Co. 
according to James W. Bray, Fidel- 
ity’s president. 

Because of its size the abstract 


was bound in two volumes contain- 
ing 727 pages. In it reference is 
made to 350 separate legal docu- 
ments such as deeds, mortgages and 
foreclosures. Copies of the abstract 
were prepared for the 750 future 
owners of the home building sites 
and golf course. 


as NOW IN OPERATION at the 
National Hurricane Center in Miami 
is the first of 31 weather search radar 
units capable of spotting a hurricane 
more than 200 miles away. 

Range of detection of tornado 
funnels is unknown but should be 
25 to 40 miles and possibly further, 
according to Miami Weather Fore- 
caster Gordon Dunn. 

Similar units will 


be installed 


along the Atlantic and Gulf of Mex- 
ico coasts from New England to 
Texas with funds appropriated by 
the 84th Congress after the disas- 
trous 1954 and 1955 hurricanes in 
New England. 
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No, just part of an aggregate bin 


by Plant City Steel Corp. 


“Your Steel Problems are our Specialty” 
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se HAWK HELICOPTERS, INC., 
an affiliated company of Indair, Inc. 
of New York City, has begun to 
move from Fort Worth, Texas, to 
its newly leased headquarters at the 
airport in Williston. 

A diversified industrial firm, In- 
dair plans to construct a chemical 
plant at Williston within a year. 

Hawk Helicopter activities will in- 
clude maintenance shops for all of 
its helicopters, which are used for 
various activities such as cargo haul- 
ing, aerial spraying and aerial re- 
seeding of timber lands. A company 
official said the company is planning 
to negotiate contracts to provide 
spraying service to citrus and vege- 
table growers in Florida and it is in 
this connection that Indair plans to 
establish the chemical plant. 

William H. Gunther, vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations for In- 
dair, said that the firm had leased 
the entire 1,400-acre airport with 
the goal of developing it into an in- 
dustrial park. 


se THE HERTZ CORPORATION 
announces a new Truck Leasing and 
Rental operation in Orlando under 
the management of A. C. “Copie” 
Hill. The Orlando station will offer 
improved services to existing Hertz 
customers, and a greatly expanded 
truck rental fleet to serve the popu- 
lation and industry of Orlando. The 
new station will also offer a com- 
plete truck leasing service for both 
fleet operator, or single truck owner. 


ee THE FLORIDA PUBLIC RE- 
LATIONS Association is inviting 
entries into their annual award com- 
petition for the outstanding COM- 
PANY project and the outstanding 
INSTITUTION project contributing 
public understanding and confidence 
in the company or institution and 
its products or services. 

Nominations may be made by any- 
one by letter and there is no limit 
to the number of entries one can 
submit. Desiring entries whether 
the objectives were local, regional 
or statewide, the association requires 
no entry fee or application blank. 

Deadline for entries is midnight, 
September 30, 1959. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained by writing 
J. Samuel Garrison, Awards Chair- 
man, FPRA, Rm. 233, Pan American 
Bank Building, Miami 32. 
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ss BETWEEN JANUARY 1, 1956, 
and December 31, 1958, there were 
1,994 new industries and major in- 
dustrial expansions added to Flor- 
ida’s industrial picture, creating 
82,000 new jobs. 

State Development Commission 
reports and advertising surveys show 
this meant to the state’s economy: 
$341 million in industrial payrolls, 
142,000 more workers in manufactur- 
ing and service, $488 million in an- 
nual personal incomes, $220 million 
in bank deposits, 87,000 more pas- 
senger cars and $294 million more in 
retail sales. 


se THE FLORIDA NATIONAL 
BANK of Jacksonville, largest of the 
28-member Florida National group 
controlled by the Alfred I. duPont 
Estate, will build a new 11-story 
banking and office building in 
Jacksonville. 

The banking lobby and banking 
offices will occupy three floors of the 
building and the basement, said 
Roger Main, president of the bank 
and chairman of the board. Offices 
of the St. Joe Paper Co., owned by 
the duPont Estate, will be housed in 
the new building, Main said. Estate 
offices will also be located in the 
structure, said Edward Ball, an 
Estate trustee. 

Space on the fifth through ninth 
floors will be rented and the tenth 
and eleventh floors will be occupied 
by air conditioning and heating 
equipment. Ground fioor space split 
by an arcade, will be leased to 
retail shops. 

Main said the building's founda- 
tions will be constructed to support 
an additional five stories at a future 
date. 

The structure will have a rein- 
forced concrete frame and be faced 
above the first floor with Indiana 
limestone or marble and the first 
floor will be faced with granite. 

Target date for competion of con- 
struction is January 1961, Main said. 
The bank would not estimate the 
building’s construction cost. 


#s UNIVERSAL MARION CORP., 
in which Louis E. Wolfson owns a 
large interest, has bought 12,000 
acres near Ruskin (25 miles south of 
Tampa) for development. 

James Mullaney of Jacksonville, 
Universal Marion president, said the 
company gave 43,200 shares of new 
4% per cent convertible preferred 


$100 par stock to George Coury Land 
Co. and Max B. Cohen & Associates. 

The same tract, sold three years 
ago for $1,250,000, is close to the 
Ringling properties acquired recently 
by Arvida Corp. 


aa METROPOLITAN BANK of Mi- 
ami had the greatest rate of growth 
of all the 31 banks in Dade County, 
during the past 12 months, according 
to figures released recently following 


a call of banks by federal banking 


authorities. 

Since June, 1958 Metropolitan’s 
deposits had a whopping increase of 
more than 45 per cent, soaring from 
$16,916,981 at that time to $24,619,- 
569 in June, 1959. 

Metropolitan President G. James 
Hughes listed among the reasons for 
the gains the fact that Metropolitan 
was the first bank in Miami to put 
a special credit check system into 
operation plus a big increase in the 
bank’s Latin-American Business. 
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AMERICAN BANKERS 


American Bankers Life Assurance Company is now the fourth largest 
life insurance company domiciled in this state. Doing business in 34 
states and the District of Columbia, this growing company now has 
more than $270,000,000 life insurance in force. When you think of 
life insurance, think of American Bankers Life. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Joseru H. Brock 
Vice-President, Eastern 
Air Lines, Miami, Florida 


Georce W. DELLA 
Attorney-at-Law 
Baltimore, Maryland 


WitiiaM K. pve VEER 
Vice-President and Treasurer 
First National Associates of 
Florida, Palm Beach, Florida 


ALAN K. DOoLLiver 
President, Credit Finance 
Service, Inc. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Georce S. Eccies 
President, First Security 
Corporation System of Banks 
of Utah, Idaho and Wyoming 


THORNTON M. FINCHER 
Vice-President and 
Treasurer, Security Trust 
Company, Miami, Florida 


Roy H. Hawkins 
Vice-President, Bessemer 
Properties 
Miami, Florida 


Paut L. E. HeELiiwetri 
Helliwell, Melrose & 
Sanderson 
Miami, Florida 


Peter S. KNox, Jr. 
President, Knox Corporation 
Thomson, Georgia 


R. Kirk Landon 
Vice-President of American 
Bankers Life Assurance 
Company of Florida 


Tom L. LecLer 
Insurance 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Georce S. Linc 
Executive Vice-President of 
American Bankers Life Assur- 
ance Company of Florida 


James K. McSnHane, M.D. 
Director, Doctors Hospital, Inc. 
Miami, Florida 


James G. RANNI 
President of American 
Bankers Life Assurance 
Com pany of Florida 


PuHicip STOLLER 
President of 
American Bankers Insurance 
Company of Florida 


MitcHELL WOLFSON 
President, WTV] 
Miami, Florida 


AMERICAN BANKERS LiFe ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF FLORIDA 


Home Office 


Miami 


JAMES G. RANNI, President 
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Uuuay: On Zuard 


REEVES 


FENCES 


STATE WIDE 





Check the Phone Book 

Yellow Pages for Offices in 
® Tampa ® St. Petersburg 
® Clearwater ® Lakeland 
® Orlando ® Jacksonville 
® Bradenton ©® Sarasota 


Largest Chain Link 
Fence Manufacturers and 
Frectors in the Southeast 

MAIN OFFICE 


101 S. 13th St., Tampa, Florida 
PHONE TAMPA 2-4791 

















follow the 


TREND 


in Florida Industry 


Keep your eye on_ Industrial 
Florida with press clippings from 
all Florida newspapers, magazines 
and trade journals. 


Maintain a check on pub- 
licity and editorial comment 
of your operation and your 
competitor’s. Obtain sales 
leads for your product. 


Subscribe for as little as $3 
monthly. Write or call for bro- 


chure and details. 


FLORIDA CLIPPING 
SERVICE 


P. O. Box 10278, Tampa 9, Fla. 
8-3536 — Phones — 8-3843 
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ee WINN-DIXIE STORES, Inc., one 
of the nation’s major food chains 
with headquarters in Jacksonville, 
had sales of more than $666 million 
in the fiscal year ended June 27, up 
from about $588.6 million in the 
1958 fiscal year. 

Net profit in the last fiscal year 
was about $2.20 per share on the 
6,313,445 common shares outstand- 
ing at the end of the period, up from 
$1.95 per share on the common 
6,281,205 shares outstanding at the 
end of the earlier fiscal year, said 
J. E. Davis, Winn-Dixie chairman, 
and A. D. Davis, president. 

The company’s directors increased 
the monthly dividend (Winn-Dixie 
pays its dividends monthly instead 
of quarterly as most other com- 
panies) to 10 cents per common share 
trom 9 cents. The dividend increase 
was the 16th consecutive year in 
which Winn-Dixie has raised its 
dividend and was the 26th consecu- 
tive dividend-year for the company, 
the officers said. 

Winn-Dixie has about 17,000 
stockholders, 75 per cent of whom 
live in the Southeast. The company 
operates 495 grocery supermarkets 
in Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Virginia and Tennessee. Last year 
it opened 63 new stores, closed 46 
obsolescent stores and acquired five 
existing stores. During the next 
fiscal year 65 new stores are planned. 


ae MANUFACTURERS HAVE 
SPENT almost a billion dollars for 
new plants and equipment in Florida 
since 1950, according to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Last year 
alone, the figure was $181,737,000— 
and this was $64,733,000 more than 
in 1957. 


eeSTILL ANOTHER Florida land 
development stock will hit the 
market shortly. Florida Palm-Aire 
Corp. of Pompano Beach is seeking 
registration of 1,010,000 shares—in- 
cluding 445,000 shares it wants to 
sell the public for $1,780,000. 

The corporation, organized June 
23, owns seven tracts totaling 770 
acres in Palm Beach and Broward 
Counties. Its plans, stated in Palm- 
Aire’s application to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, include 
$2,407,000 to be spent on residential 
developments during the next two 
year, plus $1,084,000 for debt amor- 
tization. 


Paul E. Fitzpatrick of Ft. Lauder- 


dale is board chairman. Other off. 
cers are Harold L. Brolliar, president, 
and George O. Palmer, secretary, 

The promoters will receive 485,000 
shares of the new issue and 80,000 
shares will be used for a sales 
incentive program. 


saeMANY OF THE NATION’ 
headliners will appear at the 85th 
annual convention of the American 
Bankers Association to be held next 
month (Oct. 25-28) in the Fontaine. 
bleau Hotel at Miami Beach. 

The first contingent of featured 
speakers released by the ABA in. 
cludes Raymond J. Saulnier, chair- 
man of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisors; Withrop Rocke- 
feller; Ray M. Gidney, Comptroller 
of the Currency; Dr. T. Keith Glen- 
nan, administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion; Dr. Elvis Stahr, president of 
West Virginia University; General 
James M. Gavin, executive vice 
president of Arthur D. Little, Inc.; 
Alabama Congressman Albert Rains; 
Dr. Paul McCracken, professor of 
business conditions at the University 
of Michigan, and Herbert V. Proch- 
now, vice president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago. 


as DISCOVERY of 15.9 million tons 
of kaolin on the W. K. Price Jr. 
property, between Leesburg and 
Okahumpka, may open up a new 
field of industry in Central Florida. 

The white clay, nearly pure hy- 
drous aluminum silicate and quartz, 
is used in the manufacture of paper, 
china, tile and pottery. 

Kaolin mining dates back to the 
late 1800’s in Lake County. 


eeSOME 50,000 ACRES of Gulf 
county land has been sold to 
Bernard Meyer, trustee for the 
Meyer Development Trust Co., of 
Des Plaines, IIl., for $1,991,675. 
Lying largely west of State Highway 
71 which connects Wewahitchka and 
Port St. Joe, the land was sold by 
three trustees of Gulf Woodlands 
Trust of Mobile. 


eseFLORIDA LED the nation in 
farm income gain for the first five 
months of 1959 over the same period 
last year, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The state’s dollar volume receipts 
from farm crops, livestock and other 
farm marketing was $478% million, 
gain of $81% million. 
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... Inside the State 





ss YOCAM BATTERIES, INC. has 
started to construct another building 
on their 20 acres industrial site lo- 
cated in the Southeastern section of 
Greater Tampa. 

A new local branch building cov- 
ering eight thousand square feet, 
for sales and service, was completed 
in January, and a new building with 
four thousand square feet area is 
presently under construction to 
house the new Industrial Battery 
operations. This is the first concern 


to manufacture and service indus- 
trial batteries in the South. 

Soon a complete line of new In- 
dusrtial batteries will be made in 
the new branch of the Tampa fac- 
tory to fill the requirements of re- 
frigeration plants, warehouses, can- 
ning and juicing plants and similar 
industries throughout Florida and 
the Southeast. 

The company markets the Yocam 
and Diamond brands of automotive 
batteries throughout Florida and 


most of Georgia and Alabama, and 
has wide distribution in other South- 
eastern states. 


se THE 1959 EDITION of the 
Florida Hotel Association’s digest 
of Florida Hotels and Motor Hotels 
is available now through the associ- 
ation’s office, 602 Florida Title Bldg., 
Jacksonville. The pocket-size folder 
contains 16 pages of useful informa- 
tion on rates, locations, and accom- 
modations’ services. 





ALL ADVERTISING 
SERVICES UNDER 
ONE ROOF. 


. Douglas.... 
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John L. Douglas 


1101 29th Avenue W 
Bradenton, Florida 





Successful advertisers know that winning campaigns are fought on many fronts. 

Careful advance planning based on thorough and accurate knowledge of 
markets, distribution, media, product potential and competition activity is essential. 
Follow this with a coordinated assault of strong consumer or trade advertising, 
merchandising and publicity and you have a winner. One that made every dollar count. 

This kind of advertising requires two things. (1) An advertiser willing to spend 
time planning with his agency and (2) an advertising agency which offers all 
these services. 

We provide all services under one roof. We have a strong art-copy depart- 
ment; well equipped motion picture studio for production of television commercials, 
industrial, training and educational films; radio production department; merchandising 
department (manpower available for surveys, distribution checks, etc.); market 
analysis (complete data available on every market in the U. S., and Canada) plus 
modern print production equipment to do the job better, faster and less expensive. 

We'll provide any service from planning and executing a full scale campaign 
to producing a TV spot or a brochure, point-of-sale piece, label design, catalogue or 
sales manual. Whatever your advertising need we have it under our roof. 

We serve clients in Florida, Washington, D. C., and New York City. We would 
like to serve you. Won't you send in the coupon below so we can get acquainted. 
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Sprawling Land Tract ‘’Cities’’ Create Many Problems 
for Both New Residents and Communities 


i the past three or four years, developing land and 
putting new houses on it has become Florida's largest 
industry, outstripping outstripping both citrus and tour- 
ism in dollar volume. It’s a Florida phenomenon which 
has attracted nation-wide interest. But weaknesses in 
some types of developments are beginning to appear 
like cracks in a wall and some experienced Florida 
observers fear that important segments may fall ruin- 
ously like castles built on sand, unless real problems 
can be overcome. 

Land development is necessary. A swelling stream 
of emigrants fleeing the harsh winters of the northern 
states floods in to Florida and there’s no place for them 
all to live. Nature made most of peninsular Florida 
too sandy or too swampy for human habitation. But 
skilled engineers and bulldozers and draglines quickly 
convert morass and sandy waste into attractive, well- 
drained and healthful residential areas. It’s the only 
way each year’s hundreds of thousands of new Flor- 
idians can find places to live. And, by and large, 
Florida’s multitude of developers are doing an adequate 
job. 

Altogether there are thousands of subdivisions cur- 
rently being drained and filled in Florida. Most of 
them are small affairs, containing only a few homesites, 
usually extending the suburbs of established cities and 
towns piecemeal into nearby submarginal land. 

But there are numerous medium-sized developments 
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by Charles Darragh 


too (estimate is there are about 400 developments in 
the state containing over 100 acres). Generally the 
medium-sized developments are also suburban to estab- 
lished cities and towns, though there is a recent trend 
for them to locate several miles outside the limits of 
metropolitan areas, just so they're near enough to a 
main highway to provide convenient transportation into 
town. Reason for this latter day trend to push away 
from the city (aside from the lure of less costly land) 
is that the developers need enough land to use econom- 
ical, large-scale draining and filling methods, and to 
be able to set up their own profitable water and sewage 
plants. Sufficiently large parcels of land for these pur- 
poses simply aren't available closer in. 

But the really significant Florida phenomena 
(certainly those which attract most attention over the 
nation) are the large tract developments, typically in- 
cluding many thousands of acres, geographically remote 
from any large city, financed by millions of dollars, and 
supported by national advertising and sales programs. 
They are usually known as “city” developments. 

At present there are only a few of these: the best 
known are Indian Lake Estates in Polk County, Lehigh 
Acres and Cape Coral in Lee County, and Port Char- 
lotte, which sprawls out over Charlotte County into 
Sarasota County. Some of the smaller developments 
are watching events closely hoping somehow to enter 
the lists of the giants, and more recently multi-million 














dollar interests, publicly financed for the most part, are 
planning to invade the field—like Lefcourt’s planned 
development west of West Palm Beach, for example. 

The new-style “city” developments are independent 
of established communities. They undertake not only 
to provide water and sewage facilities, but also police 
and fire protection, even recreation and jobs for their 
residents. The promoters’ aim is to engineer not only 
the land, but human relations as well. Not since Alex- 
ander the Great has such lofty city-building ambition 
been known. 

It might have begun in 1954 when young Miamians 
Lee Ratner and Gerald Gould established Lehigh Acres 
ina huge and unpromising cow pasture 14 miles east of 
Fort Myers and not even close to either a main highway 
or a body of water. 

Previously there had been remote developments on 
tracts of raw land, but they stagnated because mortgage 
firms shied away from such unpromising locations, and 
builders couldn’t be persuaded to come out and put 
up houses anyway. There were no sewers, water, shops, 
recreation facilities or other conveniences. As a result 
the early tract developments remained vacant, their 
soon bankrupt promoters abandoned them and the few 
people who had purchased lots were left. holding 
the bag. 

But Gould and Ratner decided a tract development 
could be successful if: 

1. A building company was established by the 
developer himself in order to guarantee lot owners that 
they could build good houses at reasonable cost when- 
ever they chose to do so. 

2. Financing facilities were provided by the de- 
veloper. 

3. Shopping facilities, at least adequate for everyday 
living, were set up by the developer and kept open even 
before there were enough customers around to make 
them profitable. : 

4. There was an adequate recreation area from the 
beginning. 

5. Finally, such a development would have to be 
promoted on the grand scale, with national advertising 
and sales agents. Potential northern purchasers couldn't 
be reached in any other way. 

This formula for developing huge tracts of inex- 
pensive raw land into self-contained communities was 
outstandingly successful. Over 40,000 lots have now 
been sold in Lehigh Acres, and so few remain that lot 
sales are no longer being pushed. 


“Low Cost of Living” Psychology 


The nationwide sales technique has been refined 
and polished by the other huge tract developers to an 
almost awesome effectiveness. It is compounded of 
low down payment, easy terms, use of the national 
advertising media, direct mail campaigns, colorful sales 
brochures filled with artists’ conceptions and copy- 
writers’ descriptions of the developers most imaginative 
plans—(not what is, but what will be)—memorized sales 
talks by hundreds of agents in the north, and heavy 
reliance on the American folk dream of eventually 
moving to Florida and a life of ease and sunshine on 
a modest income. 

The technique is so effective that people who are 
buying in the tract developments are often unaware of 
many fine subdivisions near or within the established 
cities. 

What’s the psychology? 

One developer explained that retirees have almost 


got to come to Florida, not only because of the climate, 
but also because the cost of living is so low here. The 
rice of land is cheaper than in California, and year 
round living costs are cheaper than in the north. Fuel 
costs and winter clothing costs are negligible. Florida 
legislatures have purposely made the tax structure at- 
tractive to new residents. There is no state income tax, 
and there are no state inheritance taxes. And there’s 
the famous $5,000 homestead exemption on property 
taxes. As a result, Florida is the only place most people 
can retire on their inflation-hit pensions and social — 
security. 

The tract developers reach out and appeal to this 
ready-made market. They saturate it with advertising, 
direct mail solicitations and salesmen. Millions of 
northern pre-retirees know that they can buy a lot in a 
Florida tract development for $10 down and $10 a 
month, and they know how to go about it. The profits 
are high enough and the market large enough to cover 
the gigantic expenses of promotion. 

The tract developers are the only ones in Florida 
who go out to these millions of northerners and say: 
“Come live in our community. We want you,” and, 
“See how easy it is to own a bit of Florida.” 


Lack of Meaning in Lives 


Another promoter gave reasons for the special ap- 
peal of the tract developments. “People moving to 
Florida, especially in retirement, leave their old asso- 
ciates and they find it hard to make new friends. The 
fact that theyre older people, usually of benign and 
unaggressive nature, plays a part too. Here in the 
developments, the social initiative is assumed for them. 
You've noticed that all the large developments empha- 
size recreational facilities. There are regular dances, 
garden clubs, social affairs of all kinds in which the 
residents are all actively urged to participate. Also im- 
portant is the fact that people who've never before 
been leaders do become leaders down here. There are 
no class distinctions, everyone is accepted as the social 
equal of everyone else, regardless of wealth or previous 
position.” 

But there are rumblings of dissatisfaction with this 
way of life among some residents. Some retirees miss 
their families and friends in the north—especially their 
grandchildren. It doesn’t take some long to tire of fish- 
ing, sightseeing, sports, playing cards, working in their 
yards. Then they require something more substantial 
and meaningful to do. They want and need more pur- 
pose in their daily lives. 

One developer admits the gravity of this problem. 
“I'm employing four retirees to turn the sprinklers on 
and off at the golf course,” he says, “where one could 
easily do the job. But they've got to have some kind 
of work to do.” He pins his hopes on attracting light 
industry to overcome this problem. 

The developers are learning that it’s easier to engi- 
neer good drainage, streets and plumbing than it is to 
engineer a satisfying community life. 

Retirees aren't the only ones moving into the “city” 
developments. More and more young people are at- 
tracted to Florida and they too buy lots in these devel- 
opments, which, remember, were originally contem- 
plated as being havens for the retired. These young 
people need jobs to live. This upsets promoters’ plans. 
Thus far many younger people have been employed by 
the developers in construction and sales, but that’s a 
situation which can’t last forever. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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New Residents Don’t Pay Their Way . 


Consequently, the developers are being forced to 
set aside “industrial parks” (though this land goes for 
less per acre than house lots ) and to hustle about luring 
industries into them. 

So far they have not been successful in this. Port 
Charlotte has established no real industry, despite a 
recently organized department under a “director of 
economic planning” whose job it is to lure light industry 
to Mackle land. Lehigh Acres has one small manufac- 
turer of windows scheduled to move in from downtown 
Fort Myers this winter. Both Cape Coral and Indian 
Lake Estates profess still to be aloof from the scrabble 
to get industry on the grounds that their purchasers 
are better off financially and don’t need industrial jobs. 

The developers argue that industry has got to come 
in eventually. “We'll have the worker reservoir and 
industry will have to come in to take advantage of it.” 

But some local citizens point out that the develop- 
ments have no more to offer than the areas have offered 
right along in the way of transportation or proximity 
to raw materials and major markets. Retired workers, 
they maintain, have no incentive, and promptly on re- 
tirement lose whatever skills they may have had once. 
These local citizens hold the opinion that the large and 
well financed industries which are now moving into 
Florida, or setting up branch plants in Florida, will 
continue to be attracted to the established industrial 
areas—north Florida, the belt across central Florida 
from Tampa Bay to Cape Canaveral, the Miami area— 
and only small, struggling industries, to whom trans- 
portation disadvantages aren’t of great importance, but 
to whom financial concessions by developers are im- 
portant, will settle in the tract developments. 


No Real Job Opportunities as Yet 


That the tract developers will make remarkable 
financial concessions is illustrated by what Lehigh Acres 
is willing to do: 

1. Lehigh Acres will build the plant and lease it 
back to the manufacturer. Rent will apply toward pur- 
chase of the building. 

2. If the business qualifies, Lehigh Acres will factor 
the manufacturer’s accounts, relieving it of considerable 
expense in financing its sales effort. 

3. If the company is short of money, and if Lehigh 
Acres forms a good opinion of its management, Lehigh 
Acres will finance the whole operation. 

. It’s hard to see how they can go much farther than 
that. 

Whether the developments will grow to the extent 
envisioned by their promoters (Frank Mackle has been 
quoted as saying Port Charlotte will become Florida’s 
fourth city) is a question to which only the future can 
provide the answer. As yet, none of the developments 
has real job opportunities. But they are still in their 
infancy. The millions of dollars budgeted for national 
advertising and to set up world-wide sales organizations 
have been aimed at selling lots, not houses. Port Char- 
lotte has reportedly sold over 65,000 lots, but the num- 
ber of houses already built or under construction totals 
only about 1600. Roughly the same ratio of lots sold 
to houses built or building holds true in the other major 
developments. Lehigh Acres has sold over 40,000 lots 
and has about 500 houses. Cape Coral, whose devel- 
opers claim $19 million in lot sales, have only about 80 
houses built or building, and the figures for Indian Lake 
Estates in Polk County are 4,000 lots and 112 houses. 


os 
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Most of the people who have bought these lots ob- 
viously intend eventually to live on them. The devel- 
opers themselves recognize that the present imbalance 
is unhealthy, that people won't continue to buy lots 
(even mail-order) unless they see the promised cities 
rising. So they're beginning to emphasize house sales 
in their promotion. 


Community Facilities Strained 


Even their limited present population has brought 
serious problems to the counties concerned. The new 
residents don’t pay their way. Unless drastic corrective 
measures are taken before a greater population infiux 
hits them, a complete breakdown of public services in 
some tract development counties may explode in 
Florida’s face. 

These are problems that normally and logically fall 
into the taxpayer's responsibility in developed areas, 
but in tract developments which have little more than 
a population surge to fall back on, the problem is vastly 
more complex. 

The smaller the community, the more dangerous is 
the impact of sudden population growth on its facilities. 
Charlotte County with a present estimated population 
of 14,500 (up from about 4,200 in 1950, most of the 
gain in the last three years largely because of Port 
Charlotte and more than five dozen other develop- 
ments) furnishes a preview of what may be in store 
for other tract development counties. 

Small, 34-bed Charlotte Hospital on the eastern edge 
of Punta Gorda is the only hospital serving the town 
of Punta Gorda and the area for a 12 or 15 mile radius 
around which includes Port Charlotte and numerous 
other developments. 

“The services we rendered in the year just past 
showed an overall increase of 67 per cent over the year 
before,” explained Administrator Robert Bruce. “In 
June, 1959 we recorded 882 patient days; the record 
for June a year ago shows only 443 patient days. That's 
an increase of almost exactly 100 per cent in a single 
year. Today we have 34 bed patients. A year ago 
today we had 16 patients. We have no private rooms 
now. We've doubled up on them all.” 

Charlotte Hospital is a private, non-profit corpora- 
tion. Administrator Bruce is undisguisedly proud of its 
medical staff of 7 young doctors (“only one is over 40” ) 
which have recently been attracted to the hospital— 
three within the past year. He credits their professional 
competence and enthusiasm for the exceptionally high 
morale of the nursing staff despite the burden of work, 
and for the impetus behind the rapid improvement of 
laboratory services. 

“But our facilities are so overtaxed that we can't 
take real advantage of our recently improved services.” 

He explained that it’s a recognized rule of thumb 
that a hospital of this type should never utilize its 
facilities over 75 per cent of capacity. “But we're con- 
stantly forced over this percentage. It’s a situation that 
can’t help but have adverse effects.” The danger, of 
course, is that facilities can be strained only so much 
before there’s a breakdown. 

The U. S. as a whole has about 10.6 hospital beds 
per thousand population. Florida, whose population 
grows so fast its hospitals can’t keep up, has 8.3 hospital 
beds per thousand population. Yet if Charlotte Hospi- 
tal, for the area it serves, were to match even the Florida 
figure, it would need about 100 beds. It has 34. 
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“We'll have a capital funds campaign going this 
fall,” says Administrator Bruce. “We need a $400,000 
expansion program just to keep abreast of the area's 


‘expected growth for the next two or three years.” 


| Studies indicate that the maximum the community can 
‘contribute is $250,000. Where’s the other $150,000 
coming from? 

“I believe the developers will see that contributions 
for Charlotte Hospital’s expansion are in their own self 
interest,” says Bruce. “Many of their prospective pur- 

‘chasers check hospital services before they buy.” 

The Charlotte County School system is facing a 
problem caused by the county’s population growth 
which, if anything, is even more serious than that faced 
by the hospital. 


Tax Problems Hinders Schools 


Charlotte County school enrollment for the year 
1958-59 was 32 per cent higher than for the year before. 
By 1962-63, estimate is the enrollment will double the 
1958-59 figure. At present the county has 37 classrooms, 
not enough for its enrollment of just under 2,000. By 
1962-63 the county will need 107 classrooms—three 
times the present number. 

The above figures were gathered by a citizen’s com- 
mittee organized to dig out the facts in one of Char- 
lotte County’s sharpest controversies in recent years— 
whether or not to issue a $1,825,000 bond for new school 
construction. There was unanimous agreement that 
bond money for new schools was needed; the disagree- 
ment was over whether the county could finance a bond 
issue and at the same time provide enough money to 
keep the schools open. 

The school board finally decided to levy the full 
maximum of 20 mills allowed it by statute to cover 
current expenses, and thereby postponed the bond issue 
and let expansion needs go until some future time. It 
‘was emphasized that much of the school system’s 
‘trouble lay with the county’s low, 40 per cent assess- 
ment. 
| Developers, whose success in selling homesites is 
contributing so much to population impact problems, 
in some cases are beginning to accept a share of re- 
sponsibility and come to the aid of the struggling 
counties. 

In Lee County, while the problem isn’t so acute as 
it is in Charlotte County (Lee has 75 per cent assess- 
ment and an estimated 40,000 population) it is still a 
major challenge. Lehigh Acres, Lee’s biggest develop- 
ment, has agreed to build three houses, finish them on 
the inside in a manner suitable for classrooms, and turn 
them over rent-free to the county for use as schools for 
grades 1 through 6. Later on, after the county has 
built a permanent school on a 20-acre site which Lehigh 
Acres has donated for the purpose, these classroom- 
houses will be renovated and sold as dwellings. Mean- 
while, teachers for the temporary schools will be fur- 
nished by the county school system, but a portion of 
their salaries will be paid by the Lehigh Acres devel- 
opment company. 
| This reporter recently spent a day in the Charlotte 
\County Courthouse checking assessments on property 
in Port Charlotte. The idea was to find out just what 
effect homestead exemption has on Port Charlotte prop- 
erty taxes: exactly how much do people living in Port 
Charlotte pay in local taxes? Therefore the investiga- 
tion was limited to those parcels which the tax rolls 


| 





Public Facilities Are Critically Overburdened 


indicated had houses on them. Altogether, according 
to Port Charlotte’s own figures, there are about 1600 
completed houses in the development, and 513 were 
checked. Almost half. They were selected at random so 
they'd be representative. 

Of the 513 houses in the sample, only 272 (just 
over half) claimed homestead exemption. Many house- ° 
owners of course can’t claim homestead exemption be- 
cause they spend more than half the year in their 
northern homes, or buy houses and rent them out until 
retirement makes it possible for them to move perma- 
nently to Florida. 

Of the 272 houses which claimed homestead exemp- 
tion, only 41 (15 per cent) had to pay any taxes at all. 
The total assessment over and above homestead exemp- 
tion on these 41 houses was $17,440. It’s probable that 
the Charlotte County tax rate will run to about 50 mills 
this year. On that basis, the total of taxes paid to the 
county by 272 families living permanently in Port Char- 
lotte will be $872.00. Hardly enough to pay for a school 
crossing guard. 

Of course assessments can be raised at the tax asses- 
sors discretion. But with so many people living in the 
county on fixed incomes, budgeting down to the last 
penny in order to get by, raising the assessment (most 
frequent recommendation is that it should be doubled 
to 80 per cent of value) could work severe hardships. 

Concern has been expressed in some quarters that 
in a few years the “city” developments will become 
rural slums. The reasoning goes like this. Their adver- 
tising sales pitches emphasize inexpensive housing and 
easy terms, the low cost of living in Florida. In general 
the appeal is to retirees with incomes too small to live 


in the north, but who believe they can squeeze by in 
Florida. 


Fear of Future Slum Areas 


The market for used houses in Florida is about as 
poor as it is anywhere. The state has one of the highest 
dwelling construction rates in the country (64,200 houses 
were built last year) and with so many new houses to 
choose from no one wants a second-hand house. That 
raises the question who will buy the minimum space 
houses being built for the minimum pension and social 
security market after the original purchasers begin to die 
or move away? The fear is that the very lowest economic 
class will move in and convert whole developments 
into slums. If such a trend once started it would be 
hard to reverse. 

Talking with people in the tract development coun- 
ties, you hear persistent rumors that Negroes are buy- 
ing lots in some of the developments, particularly those 
with a considerable mail order business. This reporter’s 
attempt to trace these rumors back to a factual source 
was unsuccessful. However, some developers under- 
take virtually no investigation of their “ten and ten” 
lot purchasers, and admit that they’ve never even seen 
thousands of their lot owners. 

The developers argue that they reserve the right to 
approve all house plans, and can use this right to keep 
undesirables out. When asked how they could refuse 
to approve a house plan which a Negro submitted if it 
were exactly like one submitted by a white man which 
had been accepted, they admit the courts might decide 
against them. 

A long article in the New York Times of last May 17 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Some Developments Having Financial Problems . 


warned prospective purchasers of Florida lots-by-mail 
that “If you can’t afford to see it, you can’t afford to 
buy it.” 


3 Million Lots in 10 Counties 


The article went on to point out that some northern- 
ers have been rushed into buying land which they’ve 
never seen for ten dollars down and ten dollars a month 
“out of fear that delay might cost them a place in the 
sun, or at least make it more expensive.” But it’s 
estimated that the big developers alone hold “acreage 
totalling 3,000,000 lots in 10 south Florida counties. 
And there is more, much more, where that came from.” 

What’s in store for the developments? 

So far there have been no spectacular failures. The 
boom is still accelerating. 

Not all the developments are making money, how- 
ever. 

Sarasota Chamber of Commerce Manager Tod 
Swalm suggests a reason. Perhaps the appeal of tract 
development living is the same as the appeal which 
makes trailer parks so popular. Perhaps it's the appeal 
of hive living, the satisfaction of ultimate gregarious- 
ness, the annihilation of loneliness. If this is true, de- 
velopers who appeal to persons not oriented to hive 
living, not insatiably gregarious, are bound to fail. 

Take Indian Lake Estates, for example. This devel- 

opment is so well engineered that Trend’s reporter 
hardly found a puddle of water, though he visited it 
after a heavy rain. No lots of under half an acre are 
sold. The land is so generously supplied with wide 
streets, greenways and recreation areas that only half 
the total acreage can be sold as lots. There is ample 
lake frontage. Purchasers must be accepted for mem- 
bership in the county club, composed of residents, be- 
fore they can build. Price range of the hundred-odd 
houses already built runs considerably above the aver- 
age of Florida subdivisions. Yet the promoter’s not mak- 
ing any money. 
Lake Estates. Indian Lake’s management denies this. 
that the Sentry Corporation, listed on the American 
Stock Exchange, was negotiating a merger with Indian 
Lakes Estates. Indian Lake’s management denies this. 
Barron’s article further reported “ .. . the =a 
which promoter Leon Ackerman takes back on his sales 
are turned over to a Washington, D. C. syndicate, Disk, 
Inc. at a substantial discount, and Disk in turn holds 
the notes for six months before selling them to another, 
smaller syndicate.” 

Polk County Tax Assessor White was concerned 
about the situation when interviewed by Trend, and 
admitted that he gives lots in Indian Lake Estates a 
tax break because “It would be bad for the county if 
the development failed.” 

A south Florida developer informed Trend confi- 
dentially that some of the state’s leading developers are 
talking about forming a syndicate themselves to take 
over Indian Lakes Estates if it becomes necessary. 
They feel that its failure would give all developments 
in Florida a black eye. 

Cape Haze is a small Charlotte County subdivision 
overlooking the Gulf of Mexico between Placida and 
Englewood which William H. and Alfred G. Vander- 
bilt carved out of their 24,000 acres of cattle land in 
the area. Lots in this development are one-half acre in 
size and the 30 houses already built range in price from 
$12,500 to $160,000 (the latter figure includes furnish- 
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ings). Shunning mail order sales and northern agents, 
the Vanderbilts have so far sold only at the site (though 
they've just recently appointed agents in Sarasota, 
Venice and Punta Gorda). This enables the purchaser 
to look over his lot and the developer to look over the 
purchaser. 

But Cape Haze lots aren’t selling at anywhere near | 
the rate that lots in the mail-order, nationally advertised | 
developments are selling. So far only 60 out of a total 
of 300 have been sold, and a number of additional lots 
once platted across the highway from the main devel. 
opment have been withdrawn for lack of buyers and 
“because they interfered with the planned shopping 
area. 

Though it is said that the Vanderbilts are using Cape 
Haze as “a feeler to find out which way the ball bounces 
as far as land value futures are concerned,” they 
obviously like to sell more lots or they wouldn't offer 
them. 

Smaller Developments to Merge 


Some observers are of the opinion that the difficulty 
encountered in selling lots in higher quality, more ex- 
clusive developments is not that well-to-do people shun 
development living so much as it is that these develop- 
ments simply haven’t been properly promoted. 

These observers discern a trend of smaller develop- 
ments which need funds for promotion to merge by 
means of stock swap deals with larger companies which 
are often publicly financed. Last June Barron’s listed 
over 20 publicly financed companies which have lately 
entered the Florida land development field. Many of 
them are listed on the American Stock Exchange. 

For example, Punta Gorda Isles is a small water- 
front development with a projected 1,306 homesites 20 
blocks east of downtown Punta Gorda whose press re- 
leases have been stating their average homes go at 
$21,500. It has a good reputation in Charlotte County 
among people who know about such things. Recently 
its promoters, Kimberly Developers (who also have 
two developments on the East Coast, Gables-by-the- 
sea in Coral Gables, and Kimberly Isles in Miami) 
swapped stock with the Consolidated Cuban Petroleum 
Corporation, one of the newcomers to Florida land de- 
velopment which is listed on the A.S.E. Kimberly Pres- 
ident Wilber H. Cole admits that the need for addi- 
tional capital for promotion was a large factor in the 
decision to merge. 

Florida land development has boomed before. The 
traveler, if he is observant and knows where to look, 
can spot the grassgrown streets and crumbling stuccoed | 
(they liked the Spanish style in those days) welcome | 
_ which still remain of developments begun hope- 

ully in the boom of the ’twenties and abandoned regret- 
fully in the bust of ‘twenty-six. But not all these early , 
developments failed. Tampa’s fashionable Davis Islands 
and Miami’s Coral Gables remind us that some of | 
present-day Florida’s finest residential areas originated | 
as developers’ dreams (though old-timers remember} 
that millions were lost on these developments before 
they came of age). 

But today’s boom is different from that earlier one. 
There’s more substance to it. Since the twenties Amer- 
ica has entered the pension and social security era, and} 
a healthy growth of industry in Florida provides | 








sturdy economic backbone. People are moving onto the 
land. They're buying lots to live on, not just to specu- 
late with. ' 
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... Inside the State 





as THE FASTEST growing sport in 
the Miami area is midget auto rac- 
ing. Tracks have sprung up at sev- 
eral locations and contests are 
attracting capacity crowds of all 
ages. 

Racing cars are the tiny “Half- 
Midgets’ which attain a speed in 
excess of 35 miles an hour. Just 84 
inches long, they weigh less than 
225 pounds. They are powered by 
a 7 horse-power motor and cost in 


the neighborhood of $750. 





Most of the competing drivers are 
youngsters but there is a sprinkling 
of women and adult males. 

The most elaborate of the Miami 
tracks is the Jim Rathmann Speed- 
way on Le Jeune Road, within sight 
of new International Airport. It is 
named for famed race driver Jim 
Rathmann who is resident of the 
Miami Area. The track, 1/16 mile 
long is operated by the Miami Half- 
Midget Association. Admission is 
free to the public. Each week some 
280 laps are run with 8 to 10 cars 
participating in a race. Each Sun- 
day two trophies are awarded: One 
to the winner of the High Point 
Race; and the other to the winner 
of the Feature Race. 

All drivers are rated on a point 
system. A driver who wins a heat 
or a trophy race is awarded a cer- 
tain number of points. The greater 
the number of accumulated points 
the farther back he starts the next 
race. This puts the slower drivers 
first and gives them a chance at the 
trophy. 

In midget racing the emphasis is 
on safety and although there have 
been several “roll-overs” no serious 


injuries have occurred to date. Cars 
are equipped with roll bars and 
drivers wear conventional crash hel- 
mets and safety belts. Cars are care- 
fully inspected before the start of 
each race. 

The basic function of the sport is 
driver education. For this reason 
children are encouraged to partici- 

ate. 

“If a Kid can drive a Midget,” 
says Howard McMahon, Jr., spokes- 
man for the Miami Half-Midget As- 
sociation, “he can drive anything. 
Midget driving is a healthy, excit- 
ing, competitive sport for young- 
sters. But,” insists Mr. McMahon, 
“we're not trying to make them race 
drivers . . . Just Good Kids! 


sa CONSTRUCTION IS UNDER 
WAY on a $5 million addition to the 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Co. plant 
in Tampa, increasing capacity from 
500,000 to 850,000 barrels a day. 
President August Busch Jr. said the 
expansion was necessary to meet 
Florida demand. The plant was 
dedicated March 31. 


ss DUE FOR COMPLETION this 
fall is Florida’s first jet fuel pipeline 
from Port Everglades to the Strategic 
Air Command base at Homestead. 
The $2 million eight-inch line will 
carry about four million barrels of 
fuel per year over the 54-mile route. 


asA 28-MEMBER INVESTMENT 
group headed by Barron C. Collier 
Jr. has purchased for $14% million a 
260-acre tract near Naples from the 
Coro Corp. headed by H. Milton 
Link, Fort Lauderdale, banker. 


a # EARNINGS OF Universal Marion 
Corp., headquartered in Jacksonville, 
climbed to $2,285,631 in the six 
months ended June 30, up from $1,- 
926,866 in the similar 1958 period, 
said James Mullaney, president. 
Net sales in the first half of 1959 
were $22,307,290, up from $22,242,- 
780 in the first half of 1958, the com- 
pany reported. Mr. Mullaney said 
there was a sharp increase in the 
order backlog at the company’s 
Marion Power Shovel division and 
that operations in that division have 
“rebounded remarkably following 


elimination of strike after-effects.” 
The company had a five-month 
strike which ended in January. 





The Good Old Days 


There are those who occa- 
sionally have a_ nostalgic 
yearning for the “good old 
days.” Historical evidence, 
however, sometimes dampens 
things. 

Some time ago, Wanamak- 
ers Department Store, an old 
landmark in New York, closed 
its doors. While digging 
through the store’s ancient 
records, an employee came 
across a copy of a notice that 
had been posted on the bulle- 
tin board of the emporium in 
1854. It read: 

“Store must be open at 
6:30 a.m., and remain open 
until 9:00 p.m. the year 
around. 

“The store must be swept; 
counters, base shelves and 
show cases dusted. Lamps 
must be trimmed, filled and 
chimneys cleaned; pens made; 
doors and windows opened; 
a pail of water and a scuttle 
of coal must be brought in 
by each clerk before break- 
fast, if there is time to do so, 
and attend to customers who 
call. 

“The store must not be open 
on the Sabbath day unless 
absolutelty necessary, and 
then only for a few minutes. 
An employee who is in the 
habit of smoking Spanish ci- 
gars, getting shaved at the 
barber shop, going to dances 
and other places of amuse- 
ment will most surely give his 
employer reason to be suspi- 
cious of his integrity and all- 
around honesty. 

“Each employee must not 
pay less than $5 per year to 
the church and must attend 
Sunday School every Sunday. 

“Men employees are given 
one evening a week for court- 
ing purposes, and two if 
they go to prayer meeting 
regularly. 

“After 14 hours of work in 
the store, the leisure time 
must be spent in reading good 
literature.” 

Henry N. Ferguson 
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... Inside the State 








ae THE SEABOARD Air Line Rail- 
road has acquired the entire capital 
stock of the 40-mile-long Gainesville 
Midland Railroad Company for 
$550,000. 

Forest Greene, president of the 
Gainesville Midland and for years 
its principal owner, and J. C. Knapp, 
executive vice president and secre- 
tary, will retire from active duty 
with the short steam-powered line. 

Smith said that A. H. Wilson, who 
has been the short-line’s vice presi- 
dent for operations, will become 
general superintendent with head- 
quartres remaining in Gainesville. 
He added that H. F. Lewis, who has 
been general auditor for the GM, is 
joining the staff of the Seaboard’s 
comptroller in Richmond as super- 
visor of contracts. 

The Gainesville Midland, however, 
will remain an independent railroad 
operation in its own right, and will 
continue to be a corporate entity 
separate and distinct from the Sea- 
board. 


sa FLORIDA’S NEWEST Kiwanis 
Club got off the ground in a hurry. 

Members of the new Airport Ki- 
wanis Club of Miami held their 
charter installation 10,000 feet over 
the Miami airport in an Electra 
prop-jet supplied by Eastern Air- 
ines. 

Chester McDonald, of Lakeland, 
State Kiwanis governor installed of- 
ficers of the new club, which will 
have as its main objectives extension 
of the Kiwanis International pro- 
gram into Latin America. 

Gene Beese, former state Kiwanis 
lieutenant-governor, was installed as 
first president of the new club, with 
Warren Bishop and Tom Haggard 
as vice-presidents and Jack Brindley 
and William Willis as secretary and 
treasurer. 


ss EXTENSIVE I.B.M. data proc- 
essing facilities at Minute Maid’s 
national headquarters at Orlando are 
available to all Central Florida busi- 
nesses. 

Under the supervision of Joseph 
J. Urban, the Data Processing Divi- 
sion has undergone test operations 
during the past ten months. Central 
Florida clients have included such 
firms as American Can Co., Martin 
Company, Radiation, Inc., Tucker & 
Branham, The Sentinel Star, Harry 
P. Leu, Inc., 1.B.M., Florida Game 


and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
Citizens National and First National 
Banks. 

The electronic accounting division 
of Minute Maid consists of a 19 em- 
ployee staff which operates 28 high- 
speed data processing machines, 
Urban said the $500,000 service 
bureau installation is the largest and 
most complete in the state. “To give 
some idea of the speed of our equip- 
ment,” he said, “each of our account- 
ing machines can print 18,000 char- 
acters per minute, which is equiva- 
lent to the work of 60 average 
typists. This enables us to simplify 
and facilitate any accounting re- 
quirement.” 


eeGENERAL DEVELOPMENT 
CORP., one of Florida’s big publicly 
held land development companies, 
had sales of $45,444,957 and net 
profit of $5,208,368 in the six months 
ended June 30, up from sales of 
$21,508,470 and net profit of $3,- 
684,672 in the similar 1958 period, 
said Frank E. Mackle, Jr., president. 

Mackle said General Development 
sold 35,766 homesites in the first half 
of the year, up from 21,430 in the 
like 1958 period and that house sales 
climbed to 417 from 162. 

He said that first half results are 
ahead of the annual pace he forecast 
last April when he set a sales goal 
of $70 million and predicted a $10 
million net profit for 1959. “There 
is every reason to believe that our 
operations in the second half of 1959 
will surpass those of the first half,” 
Mackle said. 


as UMBAUGH AIRCRAFT Corpo- 
ration, Ocala, has signed a subcon- 
tract calling for the manufacture of 
Umbaugh-18  rotary-wing aircraft 
with the Fairchild Engine and Air- 
plane Corporation. 

Tooling at Fairchild, according to 
the terms of the subcontract, will 
begin immediately, and production 
is expected to get underway early 
next year following certification. 

The Umbaugh-18 was described 
by Raymond E. Umbaugh, presi- 
dent, as a low-cost, personal trans- 
port aircraft that can take off and 
land vertically and is simpler and 
safer to fly than helicopters or con- 
ventional airplanes. (See TREND, 
March 1959) 

The July 11 issue of BUSINESS 
WEEK carries a story on the craft. 
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linnse~ town that has con- 
siderably more than many of its 
Florida cousins to offer industry— 
has failed miserably to bring any- 
thing of note into its fold. 

“Every time we get something 
promising lined up it seems to fall 
through,” complained one county 
official. 

The town of Brooksville would 
seem to offer an ideal location for 
industry. It has one of the highest 
elevations of any Florida city (228 
feet), abundant pure water, and 
some of the best highways in the 
state thanks to a native son who 
formerly served as chairman of the 
state road department. 

One industry after another has 
given the town a passing glance then 
moved on to where the water was 
perhaps not so good and plentiful. 
Back in the 40’s when Brooksville- 
reared Mark Edwards was trying to 
get a location for the Pasco Packing 
Co., he wanted to put it in his home 
town. But at Brooksville he could 
get no tax concession. Pasco County 
was more cooperative and the plant 
that was to become the world’s larg- 
est single packing company ended 
up in Dade City where it has swelled 
the economy since. 

But things may be changing in 
Brooksville. 

A steady influx of new citizens and 
the advent of the younger popula- 
tion is stirring the hopes of bringing 
industries to the community that it 
logically deserves. 

Just recently New Haven Clock 
and Watch Co., large national manu- 
facturer, bought 13,000 acre section 
which had been promoted by a 
Washington, D. C. developer as an 
industrial park. 

This area a few miles south of 
Brooksville has a number of ad- 
vantages to offer industry. It is 
served by both the Seaboard and 
Atlantic Coast Line railroads, is on 
wide Highway 41, and adjoins the 
Brooksville Municipal Airport which 
has one of the longest runways in the 
state. 

Brooksville citizenry, skeptical of 
past failures, is prone to view such 
possibilities with, “I'll believe it 
when I see it.” But the younger and 
more aggressive ones are enthusi- 
astic. “Boy, I sure hope we get this 
one,” says attorney, Richard McGee. 
Most of the town people are in 






accord, however, that whether the 
people woo it or not, industry is 
going to discover Brooksville. And 
there is good reasoning for this belief. 

To begin with Brooksville is not 
a city standing still in other quarters. 
The population has nearly doubled 
in the past 10 years (one out of every 
two people in Hernando County lives 
in Brooksville). A half dozen hous- 
ing developments are underway and 
real estate activity is at an all time 
high. Land that only a few years ago 
sold for $50 an acre has no difficulty 
getting buyers at $200, and the 
‘ who are paying that price 
believe they are getting a _ real 
bargain. 

The county has one of the richest 
lime rock deposits in the state and 
about 250 rail cars of rock are leaving 
the county daily for Tampa cement 
plants and elsewhere. Five rock 
mines have a weekly payroll of about 
$40,000. The only bank in the 
county, the Hernando State Bank, 
increases its deposits about 10 per 
cent each year. 

“Fellows in Tampa and St. Peters- 
burg get the idea this is a hick town, 
but Brooksville is becoming a real 
city,” counters real estate man Leon 
Whitehurst. 

Last year building permits in the 
county jumped more than 50 per 
cent and school enrollment increased 
nearly 15 per cent. But the industrial 
picture remained just as quiet as 
ever. 

Early this year an Arkansas news- 
paperman Almon Wilder and _ his 
wife moved to Brooksville and 
bought the ailing Brooksville Sun. 
then they bought out the Sun's 
healthier competitor, the Brooksville 
Journal. The two were immediately 
merged into the Sun-Journal. Wilder 
believes Brooksville is on the move. 

Most of the past possibilities for 
Brooksville of recent date have been 
of the larger variety of industry or 
establishment—a secret atomic facil- 
ity, a huge handicapped labor train- 
ing facility, a government air safety 
research agency, and currently New 
Haven Clock. One Brooksville real 
estate man says, “We don’t really fit 
the huge industry as well as a num- 
ber of those that would employ say 
100 people. I just can’t understand 
why we haven't gotten any.” 
Brooksville keeps on looking. 
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IS BROOKSVILLE FINALLY on the indus- 
trial move? ‘ar. and Mrs. Almon Wilder, 
who just bought both newspapers there 
and merged them into one see big possi- 
bilities for the old Florida community. 
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Taxes Collected 


July, 1959 115,476,316 1,082,223 
June, 1959 112,067,216 995,611 
Increase 3.042% 8.700% 
July, 1958 90,337,953 837,286 
Increase 27.827% 29.254% 
Year to Date, 1959 712,403,719 6,449,852 
Year to Date, 1958 616,566,458 5,442,271 
Increase 15.544% 18.514% 
WEST COAST 
Gross Sales Taxes Collected 
July, 1959 193,342,013 2,664,480 
June, 1959 199,381,065 2,544,252 
Increase — 3.029% 4.725% 
July, 1953 165,709,584 2,114,962 
Increase 16.675% 25.982% 
Year to Date, 1959 1,413,579,630 18,779,534 
Year to Date, 1958 1,229,232,531 16,148,018 
Increase 14.997% 16.296% 
CENTRAL 
Gross Sales Taxes Collected 
July, 1959 158,986,699 2,301,886 
June, 1959 167,432,389 2,051,339 
Increase — 5.044% 12.214% 
July, 1958 134,544,775 1,780,768 
Increase 18.166% 29.264% 
Year to Date, 1959 1,138,379,489 14,232,559 
Year to Date, 1958 972,390,178 11,745,020 
Increase 17.070% 21.180% 
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By Markets 


NORTHEAST 


Gross Sales 


July, 1959 160,993,336 
June, 1959 172,770,778 
Increase —6.817% 
July, 1958 144,207,213 
Increase 11.640% 
Year to Date, 1959 1,096,451,360 
Year to Date, 1958 980,686,355 
Increase 11.804% 
Gross Sales 
July, 1959 334,516,938 
June, 1959 385,683,475 
Increase — 13.266% 
July, 1958 294,972,397 
Increase 13.406% 


Taxes Collected 


Year to Date, 1959 2,655,590,697 
Year to Date, 1958 2,357,092,077 
Increase 12.664% 


1,837,572 
1,745,055 
5.302 
1,574,853 
16.682% 
11,265,930 
9,772,498 
15.282% 


LOWER EAST COAST 


Taxes Collected 


4,713,396 
4,471,990 
5.398% 
3,919,936 
20.242% 
36,677 460 
32,876,788 
11.560% 


STATE TOTALS 


Gross Sales 


July, 1959 1,084,487,255 

June, 1959 1,192,395,963 
Increase —9.050% 

July, 1958 939,887,146 
Increase 15.385% 


Year to Date, 1959 7,966,885,580 
Year to Date, 1958 6,967,308,298 
Increase 14.347% 


Taxes Collected 


13,346,921 
12,690,993 
5.168% 
10,845,243 
23.067% 
93,018,998 
80,603,104 
15.404% 
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Tampa Industrial Park 


by PAUL DOUGLASS and ALICE McMAHON 


Center For Practical Politics 


. 
Rollins College | usiria 
aan of Florida acres advertised as industrial 
parks lie vacant to the loss of the communities they 


intend to serve because their developers have fallen 
victim to pitfalls which trap them. Four out of five 


sunshine acres earmarked as industrial parks, ranging 
in size upward from 32 to 10,000 acres, lie undeveloped, 
their claim to usefulness being proclaimed only by an 


outdoor sign irresponsibly erected on raw industrial 
land. 

To maintain the integrity of the concept of the in- 
dustrial park and the minimum quantitative standards 
and qualitative criteria which are necessary to guard 
its authenticity, serious proposals are being advanced to 





provide for certification. The objective of such certifica- Industry Needs Protection 
tion is of course to protect industry from developers Against Bated Sales Pitches 
and communities who attempt to bait their sales pitch of Developers and Communities 


with magic words describing the attractive benefits 
which a park offers for plant location. 

Because of Florida’s expectation of growth to a 
population of 7.5 million by 1970 with an employed non- 
agricultural force of 2% million inclusive of 400,000 
industrial workers, the importance of parks for industry 
location becomes a primary factor in the State’s econ- 
omy. And because every 100 new industrial jobs mean 
that 300 more people will make their home in the com- 
munity, 115 more households will be established, 50 
more children will go to school, 5 more retail estab- 
lishments will be opened, 110 more passenger cars will 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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be registered, and 75 more jobs in addition to the 100 
will be created, Florida communities are justly agres- 
sive. While mathematics, projecting the potential need 
for industrial parks as the State grows, raises a red flag 
of warning against over expansion, developers and 
communities which avoid ten major pitfalls may have 
expectations of success. What are these ten pitfalls 
and the ten principles of success? 


1. The first pitfall is a romantic, vague, or false idea 
of what an industrial park really is. 


It is not raw land designated for industrial develop 
ment, generally in its natural condition. It is something 
more than a planned industrial district subdivided and 
developed according to a comprehensive plan for the 
use of a community of industries. 

An industrial park is a tract of land subdivided and 
developed according to a comprehensive plan for the 
use of a community of industries. The plan must pro- 
vide for ccntinucus management and must be designed 
to insure compatability between the existing character 
and activity of the community in which the park is 
located and the industrial operations conducted therein. 

Tampa Planned Industrial Park, one of the most 
successful developments of its kind in America, enjoyed 
the services of Arthur D. Little, Inc., to define a clear 
concept of the specific type of unit would best serve the 
region. 

The first step in successful industrial park develop- 
ment lies in the explicit description of what qualities 
the park is to embody, in other words, basic policy. 


2. The second pitfall is the failure to determine 
the need of the community for an industrial park and 
the specific kinds of industry which are suitable for 
the particular community. 


Industrial parks perform a specific service. They 
supply land on which certain industries can build facil- 
ities capable of maximum economy in relation to pro- 
duction processes. A park is proper for a community 
only if it provides the best means of solving the loca- 
tional requirements of the kinds of industry the com- 
munity is trying to attract. 

In exploring the possibilities of an industrial park 
two questions need to be asked. Does the area need 
an industrial park? Does the community need and can 
it sustain the types of industry which its parks seek 
to attract? The answers to these questions require an 
examination of markets, labor supply, wage rates, and 
the economics inherent in the technological process of 
any particular industry. 

The studies conducted by Polk County leaders in 
industrial park planning to determine (a) adequate 
site. (b) adequate utilities and services, (c) population 
from which prospective industrial employees may be 
recruited, and (d) the market for industrial products 
represents one of the most thorough and responsible 
operations in the brief history of industrial park 
development. 

Fortunately the Florida Development Commission 
has provided a series of economic studies of rural areas, 
grouped according to the common characteristics of 
specific regions. The information contained in these 
reports provides priceless data to communities about 
the kind of industry which can be developed in relation 
to resources available. 
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“Insist on the Finest and Success Will be Yours” 


The second step in successful industrial park devel- 
opment is an economic feasibility study. 


3. The third pitfall is the selection of the industrial 
park site for reasons secondary to the primary interests 
of industry location. 


An industrial park is valuable to an industry, let it 
be repeated, because the site helps it best to solve a 
location problem. It decides to locate its facility where 
the opportunity promises to produce for the industry 
the largest net return, inclusive of finances, psycho- 
logical factors, plant convenience, and future growth. 

In the selection of a park area, the primary question 
is this: what available tract promises the maximum 
benefits to what types of industry? 

Industrial park sites selected for extraneous reasons 
are almost certainly doomed to fail. One community 
determined a location so that it would serve as a buffer 
against the expansion of a negro district. Another just 
happened to have an obsolete and deserted airport. 
One developer set aside a park because it happened 
to be zoned “industrial” within a residential area. Still 
another land corporation earmarked thousands of in- 
accessible acres as an industrial park with the hope 
that the designation would encourage the county to 
build roads. 

In the selection of a tract which provides maximum 
location benefits to industry, J. Patrick Bartlett with 
his Lake Holden Industrial Park in Orange County, has 
given an outstanding demonstration. With studied ob- 
jectivity he identifies the available area which promises 
to offer the greatest return to the kind of industrial 
plants he decides to attract. 

The third step in successful industrial park develop- 
ment is the selection of a tract which offers the maxi- 
mum benefits to industry in the solution of its location 
problems. 


4. The fourth pitfall is the failure to obtain adequate 
financing. 


Financing usually fails because the concept of the 
park is not clear, because the feasibility study is not 
persuasive, and because the site does not provide maxi- 
mum benefits to industry within the region. William 
J. Rivers, Jr., Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, Jacksonville, in discussing industrial financing, gives 
three warnings: 

1. Don't pick a location just because its costs less. 

2. Don’t erect a building of a certain type just 

because it’s cheap. 

3. Don’t accept a tenant just because he’s willing 

to sign a lease calling for a higher rent and/or 
a longer term than any other prospect has offered. 

On the positive side, Rivers, with the experience of 
Prudential supporting his recommendations, says: 

1. Pick the finest location you can. 

2. Erect a solid, efficient, and attractive building. 

3. Insist on a tenant whose future is assured by 

past performances. 
He repeats: “Insist on the finest and success will be 
yours. You may have some problems, but financing 
won't be one of them!” 

Whether a developer plans to use his own money 
or to borrow it, he will benefit from the realistic disci- 
pline of thinking what facts will be decisive in an 
investor's mind. Experience has shown that six pre- 
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liminary documents are necessary to interest an institu- 
tional investor. These are: 

a. Air photographs of the site 

b. map showing other industrial properties, truck 

routes, and rail transportation 

c. list of similar industrial properties in the area 
showing rates currently being paid 
plans and specifications of the buildings proposed 
latest balance sheet of a proposed occupant 
operating statements of proposed occupant for 
five to ten years or a listing in a financial book 
such as Moody’s Manual of Investments or Poor's 
Handbook of Investment Securities. 

The fourth step in successful industrial park devel- 
opment is thinking in terms conditions which constitute 
a sound investment. 


ro O 


5. The fifth pitfall is failure of developers to demon- 
strate their earnestness by actually providing the essen- 
tial physical requirements necessary to prove that the 
park is ready for occupancy. 


These physical requirements of course include the 
installation of utilities, including water with proper 
capacity pressure to meet fire insurance requirements, 
and sewer facilities for at least sanitary needs. The 
land itself must be prepared to some degree. Soil bor- 
ings should be available. Richard T. Murovhy, Ir., of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., holds that the land should be 
prepared to the extent that roads are installed and a 
certain amount of landscaping done at entrances and 
other common areas. 

The fifth step in successful industrial park develop- 
ment is the actual demonstration of good faith by pro- 
viding the essential physical requirements. 


6. The sixth pitfall is the failure to provide legally 
enforceable covenants within a comprehensive zoning 
plan to maintain the parklike atmosphere. 


Industry wants assurance of the permanence, stabil- 
ity, and compatibility of the developments in the park. 
It is this protection which encourages high investment 
in plant and a willingness to pay for comparatively 
expensive industrial land which an industrial park usu- 
ally represents. Legally enforceable restrictive cove- 
nants which run with the land, further, operate to 
guarantee maintained land values for areas bordering 
on the park. Properly developed parks usually increase 
the values in surrounding areas. 

Equally important with protective park covenants 
is the provision of a comprehensive zoning plan for the 
immediately contiguous areas so that any commercial, 
industrial, or residential use harmful to the park can 
be controlled. 

The sixth step in successful industrial park develop- 
ment is the relationship of a comprehensive zoning plan 
to the protective covenants running with the park land. 


7. The seventh pitfall is the failure to provide ade- 
quate community parking areas, well-located for joint 
use by several tenants and landscaped buffer strips, 
internally or externally placed, as needed. 


J. E. Baril, planning and community services depart- 
ment manager, Florida Development Commission, says 
that these two features are notably missing in most 
Florida plats which he has studied. Frequently lots front 
directly on the major peripheral highways. 

It needs to be emphasized that an industrial park 










is an industry location in a park. The noun “park” con- 
notes space, verdure, design, beauty, and mood. 

The land area in any industrial park must be large 
enough to allow minimum land-to-building ratio of 
at least 3 to 1 and provide for a minimum of two 
industries. 

The seventh step in successful industrial park devel- 
—_— is the accentuation of the park characteristic and 
the provision within it for abundant parking space. 


8. The eighth pitfall is failure to capitalize on indus- 
trial park buildings to take advantage of technological 
advances in industrial process flow and provide flexible 
multi-purpose one-story industrial units. 


On the basis of his enormous experience, Jack A. 
Belz, president, Commercial and Industrial Construc- 
tion Company, warns that “the cheapest initial cost is 
not necessarily the cheapest long-run cost. In the long- 
run the cheapest and soundest construction and land 
usage results from the manifold considerations of initial 
cost versus maintenance and replacements, leasability, 
resale value, insurability, loan value, flexibility, adver- 
tising value, permanence of beauty and environment.” 

William J. Rivers, Jr., of Prudential, agrees. “The 
institutional lender is interested in the size and shape 
of the building,” he says. “One-story buildings with 
the floor at truck-bed height are preferred. Multi-story 
buildings are not looked on with favor.” 

Belz has found that specifications with the longest- 
range profit possibilities and the most appeal to institu- 
tional financiers call for a modern Roman brick 4” 
facing backed up with 8” concrete block, use of archi- 
tectural concrete and glass, with ornamentation used 
to add richness to the frontage. The minimum bay 
size is 30’ x 30’. 

The eighth step in successful industrial park devel- 
opment is the design of buildings to incorporate the 
most profitable and serviceable experience of the most 
successful parks. 


9. The ninth pitfall is failure aggressively ot sell the 
location. 


Thousands of vacant industrial park acres in Florida 
stand as testimony to the lack of sales activity. The 
decisive factor in park salesmanship is a meeting of 
minds on clearly stated benefits. As to how the site 
helps industry to solve a location problem. That is 
the opinion of Robert M. Holder in selling his fabulous 
Atlanta Peachtree Industrial Boulevard. It is likewise 
the experience of J. Patrick Bartlett in his Lake Holden 
Industrial Park in Orange County. 

Successful sales experience produces this advice to 
industrial park developers: Simplify and visualize the 
presentation of your benefits. Explain them—top-man 
to top-man. Speak face-to-face in the front office. Sell- 
ing industrial parks is just like selling hosiery. It’s a 
door-bell ringing operation. 

J. Patrick Bartlett visualizes and simplifies the bene- 
fits of his parks by means of lavish authentic water- 
colors. Industry leaders call them “Bartlett’s Rem- 
brandts!” On these paintings he identifies distances to 
hospitals, schools and colleges, and residential areas. 
He shows transportation routes and rail facilities. His 
prospects see the site in relationship to all the elements 
necessary to a profitable and psychologically desirable 
situation. 

Robert Holder is the proud possessor of “Bob’s Kit.” 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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In airports all over the United States Holder deplanes 
with a specially-made high zipper case. He never 
checks it in flight. He carries the kit in his own hands; 
it is the important item of the day. That fabulous 
zipper case contains blown-up authentic photographs 
to show the benefits of his sites. “A photograph speaks 
with a convincing voice,” he says. 

The power of any presentation depends upon bring- 
ing impact to bear upon prospects. Where do prospects 
come from? A few of the most important sources of 
leads are the Florida Development Commission, County 
and municipal industrial development offices, industrial 
development departments of utilities and railroads, 
State and local Chambers of Commerce. Both Bartlett 
and Holder however know that results come from 
activity “on the hoof.” 

The ninth step in successful industrial park develop- 
ment is aggressive, imaginative, persistent salesmanship 
in presenting the benefits of the location. 


10. The tenth pitfall is failure to see the power of the 
industrial park in its regional relationships. 


An industrial park is not an isolated and independ- 
ent achievement of 1960 or 1965. It is a unit in the 
spreading industrialization of the Sunshine State. It 
increases the capacity of the people of a region to create 
wealth—and to enjoy the wealth they create. John T. 
Howard, head of city and regional planning, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, says that the Florida 
industrial park is a positive instrumentality of change. 
Industry is becoming wise enough to seek locations in 
areas that are balanced in their far-sightedness, that 





seek the sound development of all the components of 
a stable regional economy, and wise enough to shun 
with suspicion promotional efforts that pin the solution 
of all local problems on attracting industry alone. Re- 
gional planning, cultural development, and good goy- 
ernment are essential to the success of an industrial 
park program.’ 

The tenth step in successful industrial park develop- 
ment is the positive role which it plays in regional de- 
velopment. It must “fit” into the pattern of growth. 


Professor Howard puts the idea clearly when he 
says: “An industrial park program in Florida cannot 
either succeed or fail by itself. To succeed it must be 
handled as a part of a larger program.” 

The inventory of ten pitfalls and ten steps to success 
in the development of industrial parks is in a real sense 
a preface to action. One fact is clear: the 1960s pro- 
vide a decade rich in opportunity for Florida communi- 
ties to balance growth with a strong industrial base. 
The industrial park is destined to play a major role in 
that development. As Richard Murphy says from his 
wide experience with Arthur D. Little, Inc.: “In no 
state in the union can the needs of industry be more 
logically met by industrial parks than in Florida. The 
trend toward industrial parks is a clear one.” 


The authors of this article are 
the editors of the comprehensive 
handbook published under the 
title Industrial Parks: Develop- 
ment and Management. 










GUARANTEE: 

INTIRCO tires are fully and unconditionally guaranteed free of 
defects of ere. — Materials and are fully guaranteed 
to carry the rated load acity of any vehicle on which the 
tires are installed. INTIRCO TIRES are further guaranteed to be 
the TIGHTEST, TOUGHEST and STRONGEST tires on the market 
and will be replaced free of charge if they ever fail to perform. 


LET US PROVE INTIRCO TIRES CAN 
SAVE YOU MONEY 


Say—"In-tire-ko” 
Industrial Tires 





LINTIRCO]| 
INDUSTRIAL 


TIRES 


OUTLASTS pneumanc ire Co 7 


Economical—Because the INTIRCO tire will out wear a pneumatic 
tire at least 3 to 1 and will not blow out or go flat, you save many 
replacement dollars and loss of time due to blowouts and flats. 
Traction—Has caterpillar traction effect. Really takes hold 

and pulls. Has much more traction than a solid or pneumatic tire. 
Steering—It is much easier and more accurate. . . . Resiliency 
—Unlike the solid tire, which has hardly any bounce, the INTIRCO 
tire has a good bounce, and compares favorable to that of a pneu- 
matic tire. . . . Deterioration—Practically no deterioration compared 
to that of a pneumatic tire. . . . Mounting—Split wheels can easily 
be mounted by the user. Flat base rims will be mounted at factory 
unless there is a press available. . . . Uses—lIt is made to replace 
all pneumatic tires on off-road equipment, in sizes 4:00 x 4 to 
and including 10:00 x 24. . . . Trouble-free Operation—No flats 
or blowouts. It eliminates costly down-time or work stoppage. 
. Load Capacity—Equals or surpasses heaviest ply pneumatic 
tire. . . . Construction—Amalgamated pads of fabric and rubber, 
pressed together under hydraulic pressure for fastening of the 
internal steel band and when released, forms a continuous resilient 
unit which has practically the same bounce as a pneumatic tire. 















MANUFACTURED BY 





PH: TAMPA 49-7231 


INDUSTRIAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC. 


P. 0. BOX 5031 — ADAMO DRIVE (2 Mi. E. Hwy. 301) TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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FLORIDA 


OSE-UPS 


SIDELIGHTS — TRENDS — OPINIONS 


The $3.3 million advertising program bought by 
all Florida’s citrus concentrators is highly import- 
ant to the state's economy. It is an unprecedented 
move by a single industry. The budget is only 

slightly less than the entire industry is spending. 

It could go far in shaping future merchandising of 
Florida citrus. 

Here is the background of this effort: Last 
year's concentrate pack was the biggest and most ex- 
ensive in history. Packers and grower co-ops real- 
teed in early summer there would be a big carry-over 
ack facing them inthe fall. With fruit bringing 
83.50 per box, a fall price break would be tough to 
take...so packers decided to put some real steam be- 
hind fall sales...forked up the money to do it on an 
inventory basis...and hired N.Y. ad agency, Benton 
and Bowles. Program will unquestionably look bigger 
than Citrus Commission's because it is squeezed into 
three months...using 165 daily newspapers and full 
color in national magazines...should have huge impact. 

Object is to reduce inventories by Christmas and 
allow plants to start up on “normal” basis and to get 
back the high cost of fruit produced last season. 
Fresh fruit shippers have big stake in success of 
program. Artificial high price of fruit or heavy in- 
ventories of concentrate work against fresh shippers, 
make it easier for concentrators to control market 
with flexibility and permeability of pack. Success 
of program will get industry in more normal condition 
which fresh shippers require. Fact is thinking people 
in industry are planning now for the price of citrus 
to start down towards normalcy. Last year's prices 
were astronomically high because of 1957-58 freezes... 
growers could get half of what they got and still make 
handsome profits. ; 

More evidence that Florida is a target for 
Teamsters Union mounts. Latest acquisition is the 
Miami National Bank, which together with mortgages 
on Miami hotels and motels pegs the Union's invest- 
ment in Miami alone at $10 million. Jimmy Hoffa 
has made two special trips to Tampa in recent weeks 
to grab the big breweries there. Last month he ate 
hotdogs and pop with employees of Anheuser-Busch and 
predicted victory, but both Teamsters and AFG-CIO 
lost for insufficient votes. 

Ryder System, Inc. will not buy Riddle Airlines, 
as is so popularly rumored, according to Jim Ryder, 
president. Officials have freely admitted that 
Ryder has "looked at"' Riddle but insist that there 
is no deal now nor none in the foreseeable future. 
Denials seem to have been toned down in deference to 
Riddle. 

Loan service racketeers are on the loose accord- 
ing to the Florida State Chamber of Commerce and 
businessmen should beware of "out-of-state" companies 
seeking "advance fees." Agents carry ads from sup- 
posedly financial ee and banking magazines, of- 
fer $5,000 to $50,000 capital loans at low interest. 
Advance fee of $500 or. more asked with application, 
then the agent leaves and —— get evasive. 
letters from company which keeps application fee. 
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HAV-A-TAMPA 


CIGAR CO. 


ELI WITT 


CIGAR CO. 
Tampa, Fila. 
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RELATIONS: 





You Be the Judge 


IF A MACHINE BREAKS DOWN, CAN YOU SEND 
A SENIOR EMPLOYEE HOME OR MUST YOU 
GIVE HIM OTHER WORK? 


What Happened: 

Bill Bond was a ten-year man. 
When his machine broke down he 
was sent home and recalled two days 
later when the repairs were com- 
pleted. 

Bill claimed that the company was 
wrong. “I’m a senior employee and 
I was laid off while juniors were kept 
on. This is not what our seniority 
clause says. Seniority prevails in 
layoffs. I should get paid for those 
two days.” 

The company argued that this was 
no layoff in the traditional sense. It 
was an emergency, and seniority 
does not protect an employee in such 
situations. 


Was The Company: 
RIGHT [1] WRONG [() 


What Arbitrator B. Meredith Reid 
ruled: “It is obvious that were the 
company to use seniority in making 
layoffs when work is not available 
because of a machine breakdown, 
the task would be extremely burden- 
some, if not impossible, and would 
result in considerable loss of time 
due to the number of people it would 
be necessary to move. 


26 
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“The common purpose of seniority 
layoff provisions is not to guarantee 
work, but to give protection between 
classes of employees on the assump- 
tion that some of them may be prop- 
erly suspended for lack of work. 
Such provisions are generally con- 
strued as broadly applicable to 
temporary as well as permanent sus- 
pensions of work — that is, where 
there is no immediate prospective 
need of the services involved. There 
was no proof of the company action 
being other than in the utmost good 
faith. The grievance is denied.” 


DURING A LAYOFF MUST YOU 
KEEP SENIOR WOMEN WORK- 
ERS IF THEY CAN HANDLE 
“MEN’S” JOBS? 


What Happened: 

The company employed men and 
women in the same production de- 
partments. Some tasks were classi- 
fied as “men’s” jobs and others as 
“female” jobs. However, from time 
to time, supervisors would assign 
women to “men’s” jobs and vice 
versa. There were some jobs to 






which women were never assigned 
because they were considered tog 
heavy for female employees. Came 
a layoff—and a number of women” 


workers were let go. Male employ.” 
ees with less seniority were kept on, ~ 


The women protested: 


1. The seniority clause in the con- 


tract doesn’t make any distine- 

tion between male and female, 

All it says is that seniority shal] 

prevail where employees have 

the ability to perform available 
work, 

We have shown our ability to 

do certain “male” jobs as wit- 

ness the fact that supervisors 
used to assign us to them. 

3. As women, we have a right to 
be protected against discrimin- 
ation. Many of us need jobs 
and are the sole support of our 
families. 

4. The supervisors now say that 
these jobs are too hard and un- 
pleasant for us. How come the 
supervisors didn’t think that 
way before? 


bo 


The company answered: 

1. Yes, we interchanged men and 
women on jobs, but when we 
had a big workforce we could 
always spare an extra man in 
case the women got tired. Now 
that we have to cut our force 
down, we need men who can 
handle all the jobs. 

It’s up to management to de- 
cide whether or not employees 
are capable of handling assign- 
ments. We say that women 
cannot handle “men’s” jobs. 
Otherwise, why did we classify 
certain operations as “male”? 


bo 


Were The Employees: 
RIGHT WRONG (J 


What Arbitrator Paul Prasow 
ruled: “So long as the women em- 
ployees are capable of performing 
the work reasonably well, they may 
not, under the contract, be deprived 
of their seniority rights, even though 
the jobs are considered too burden- 
some for women. The basic test is 
not whether, in the opinion of super- 
vision, the job is burdensome, dis- 
agreeable or difficult for women to 
perform, but rather whether the 
women have the actual ability or 
capacity to perform the job reason- 
ably satisfactorily. 

“The contract places no limitation 
upon the assignment of women em- 
ployees to so-called “men’s” jobs. 
The company shall reinstate those 
women employees who are still on 
layoff and who are reasonably capa- 
ble of performing jobs being held by 
men with less seniority.” 
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uclear Reactor at the University of Florida, Gainesville 

















by Joseph Weil® as told to 
James A. Johnston 


*Dean, College of Engineering, University 
of Florida, and Director, Engineering and 
Industrial Experiment Station, Gainesville. 


Nactear energy is the “El Dorado” 
which promises to overcome one of 
the greatest deficiencies Florida has 
had to face in its industrial expan- 
sion — namely, lack of fossil fuels 
for the production of power. 

Actually, Florida has come a long 
way in its nuclear program. Only 
a few years ago, many persons felt 
there was no place for substantial 
industry in Florida. Today, however, 
atomic energy as a weightless fuel 
gives the same advantages to Florida 
as the availability of coal and oil 
gives to Texas, Alabama, and Penn- 
sylvania. Therefore, in the not-too- 
distant future, one will probably see 
large industrial plants locating in 
Florida and using Florida’s natural 
resources to bring forth from them 
new metals — the metals of tomor- 
row. 


It is estimated that, from a ton 
of phosphate ore mined in Florida 
as a byproduct, one might recover 
a mere one-fourth of a pound of 
uranium. However, Florida's phos- 
phate operations are so vast that if 
all the uranium were so recovered 
in a single year, it would amount to 
over 2000 tons, or enough to supply 
all the electricity generated in the 
United States for a decade. 

While it is true that the use of 
uranium should result in some reduc- 
tion of the cost of electricity, never- 
theless, it should be emphasized that 
fuel represents only a small portion 
of the total cost of electrical energy. 
The great advantages to industry lie 
in making atomic energy readily 
available not only for the generation 
of electricity, but also for the gener- 
ation of heat for various industrial 
processes. 

Whenever heat in large quantities 
is required, it is probable that in the 
foreseeable future atomic energy 
will, in many cases, be the source of 
supply. It is quite conceivable that 
through atomic energy, heat will be 
piped into industrial plants and 
homes in the same way that electri- 


Atomic Energy 
Promises New 


Industrial 
Possibilities 


Florida’s “‘El Dorado” Lies 
in Nuclear Energy 


DEAN JOSEPH WEIL 







city and water are now furnished, 
and that the availability of this heat 
would also be a source for air con- 
ditioning in the summer. 

In connection with agriculture, 
radiation from uranium can be used 
in many ways to obtain information 
invaluable to the farmer. It has been 
used to study utilization of fertilizers 
through assimilation of plant foods 
by animals and also to produce new 
types of grain. 

Florida industries also contribute 
raw materials such as titanium, zir- 
conium, hafnium and thorium to the 
nation’s nuclear effort. In fact, one 
of the leading producers of radio- 
active labeled compounds is located 
in Orlando and one of the major 
organizations of nuclear reactor con- 
sultants is in Dunedin. 

As industry flourishes, manufac- 
turing plants spring up, thereby im- 
proving and _ stabilizing Florida’s 
economic picture. In 1937, the value 
of products manufactured in Florida 
was $217,000,000. Yet for 1952, that 
figure became $1,275,000,000, an in- 
crease of over 500 per cent. Today 
it exceeds more than $2,000,000,000 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Atomic Energy 


— more than the combined income 
from the tourist trade and agricul- 
ture. 

Florida also has an unusual oppor- 
tunity at the present time to make 
advances in technological improve- 
ments which will bring many indus- 
tries to the state. When it is known 
that the facilities, both in manpower 
and in laboratories, at Florida’s edu- 
cational institutions are of such a 
nature that industry can benefit by 
their use, then the march of industry 
to Florida will greatly increase. 

Much work in this direction has 
already been done at the state uni- 
versities. For example, the 10,000- 
watt critical training and research 
reactor located at the Florida Engi- 
neering and Industrial Experiment 
Station can open unlimited horizons 
in the industrial field. The reactor 
will permit study of ways to reduce 





Mn. Glorida 


Businessman: 


Commercial Leasing— 
Trailers and Trucks 


With a U-Haul Lease Trailer or 
Truck the Florida businessman can 
increase his ‘“‘payload” of present 
hauling equipment at a low cost. One 
truck, one driver and one U-Haul 
Trailer can often haul as much as 
two trucks and two drivers—elimi- 
nates cost of extra truck and driver. 


U-Haul Lease Trailers make present 
rolling stock more versatile. Station 
wagon, pick-up, panel delivery or 
truck is more productive when towing 
a U-Haul loaded with a merchant’s 
goods. When not in use, U-Haul 
trailer is ideal for temporary storage, 
freeing the towing vehicle for other 
jobs. 


Leases may be arranged for any 
type of U-Haul—open, covered or 
van; in any size—4 x 6 to 6 x 16 fect: 
for any period—one month to 3 years. 


@ Ask any of Florida’s 
175 U-Haul Dealers 


U-HAUL 


TRAILERS 
AND 
TRUCKS 












THROUGHOUT FLORIDA 


Main Office: 6050 W. Hillsboro Ave. 
Phone REdwood 7-2200 
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the cost of nuclear power and to use 
it in the development of Florida’s 
resources. 

Not only this, the training reactor 
should be a boon to the proposed 
50-kilowatt power reactor which is 
being developed by the Florida 
Power Corporation, Tampa Electric 
Company in cooperation with the 
General Nuclear Engineering Corp. 

However, the single most import- 
ant phase of atomic energy upon 
which Florida should concentrate in 
drawing industry is practical re- 
search — industrial, agricultural and 
medical. The economic and social 
benefits of atomic energy can be ob- 
tained only by intensive study of a 
practical nature. 

Development of Florida’s nuclear 
energy has been coordinated by the 
Florida Nuclear Development Com- 
mission, which was established in 
December 1955 by an _ executive 
order of Governor LeRoy Collins. 

This commission, with the aid of 
its Scientific Advisory Committee, 
after considerable investigation of 
the potentials promised by nuclear 
energy, presented a statement which 
said that in order to achieve maxi- 
mum benefits from the development 
of nuclear energy, Florida should: 
(1) support an extensive program of 
education and research in science 


and engineering; (2) provide in Flor. 
ida groups thoroughly familiar with 
questions of regulations, insurance, 
safety, and public health as related 
to nuclear science; (3) assist indus. 
trial, agricultural, and professional 
groups in obtaining the maximum 
benefits from the many aspects of 
nuclear energy, and (4) further the 
industrial development of Florida by 
attracting new industry based on 
practical developments of nuclear 
science. 

Once Florida’s scientists and en. 
gineers are given the means with 
which to work, they will utilize the 
already existing knowledge secured 
by the federal government at the 
cost of billions of dollars, to bring 
forth new discoveries for industry 
and discoveries which in turn will 
be most beneficial to mankind. 

We can follow or we can lead in 
nuclear growth. We can wait until 
others make the developments and 
take the initiative, leaving to us the 
leftovers, or we can pioneer and with 
imagination, resourcefulness, and in- 
itiative blaze the trails which would 
give to Florida leadership in this 
new endeavor. With the natural 


advantages that Florida has, it is my 
opinion that one day this state could 
be a truly great world industrial 
center. 





ncient Rome? 


No, modern Florida. These are Watco 


steel column forms turned out 
by Plant City Steel Corp. 


“Your Steel Problems are our Specialty” 





P. 0. Box 1308 Plant City, Florida 
2155 W.W. 26th Ave. Miami, Florida 
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lor. EARNINGS OF INTEREST TO FLORIDA 


vith 
nee NET INCOME PER. COM. SH. 
ited COMPANY PERIOD 1959 1958 1959 1958 OME WNERS 
Seaboard Air Line R.R. 7 mos. July 31 9,563,000 8,354,475 1.98 1.71 
Jus- Southern Railway 7 mos. July 31 18,020,000 15,881,091 2.50 2.18 
nal Tampa Electric Co. -12 mos. July 31 5,038,712 4,390,004 1.77 1.66 IFE NSUR ANCE 
. Tennessee Corp. Quar. june 30 2,642,900 1'948,900 141 1.04 
lum Tennessee Corp. 6 mos. June 30 5,156,900 3,666,700 2.75 1.95 
Food Fair Stores, Inc. 12 wks. July 25 2,792,000 j2,633,000 52 9.50 
Of | Minute Maid Corp. Quar. Aug. 2 1,273,543 1'816,906 80 1.14 ompany 
the Minute Maid Corp. 9 mos. Aug. 2 3,246,277 3,102,722 2.03 1.95 
Foremost Dairies 6 mos. June 30 5,031,872 4,814,960 65 c.62 
\ by General Development Corp. 6 mos. June 30 5,208,368 3,684,672 83 9.64 
International Breweries Quar. June 30 229,511 319,149 .37 .57 ° 
on international Breweries 6 mos. June 30 315,851 404,620 .50 72 1c€7rs 
lear Lykes Bros. Steamship 6 mos. June 30 2,757,000 n5,191,000 .73 n1.37 
Pan Amer. World Airways Quar. June 30 3,151,000 1,700,000 48 28 
Pan Amer. World Airways 6 mos. June 30 652,000 p1,660,000 10 é R. H. GORE, SR. 
en Boeing Airplane Co. 6 mos. June 30 3,551,688 19,572,367 a.48 a2.78 President & Chairman 
re Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. Year May 31 4,629,163 2,823,952 2.43 c1.31 
vith international Paper Se. Quar. June 30 22,183,432 14,090,034 16 $ c} 07 of the Board 
international Paper Co. 6 mos. June 30 ¥ P 0,249, J c2. 
the Northwest Airlines, Inc. 6 mos. June 30 1,880,713 521.714 1.14 38 WILLIAM O. SAHM, C.L.U. 
red Northwest Atines, Inc. “ee. June 20 06,072,408 14,432,140 4.82 9-27 Executive Vice President 
Capital Airlines, Inc. uar. June . 40, d , 
the Capital Airlines, Inc. 6 mos. June 30 k624,636 k728,611 , ROBERT ANDERSON 
‘in Florida East Coast Ry. 6 mos. June 30 41,405,053 d635,668 . Vice President 
g Florida Public Utilities 12 mos. June 30 330,333 324,535 1.16 1.20 
stry — ne _ .S mos. June = ng hy pe rg dt ms $23 R. R. SAUNDERS 
F Suburban Propane Gas mos. June 30 . P A456, d cl. i 
will Atlantic Coast Line RR. 7,mos. July 31 7,794,000 4,971,000 3.15 2.01 Secretary-Treasurer 
Louisvi' ashville R.R. mos. July 31 , (935 4,915,743 . j 
‘ Federated Dept. Stores 13 wks. Aug. 1 4,373,967 3,760,991 b.55 b.49 yy wr F. dd 
| in Federated Dept. Stores 52 wks. Aug. 1 29,771,558 25,593,693 b3.86 b3.32 ssistant cretary- |! reasurer 
ntil (a) On shaves atoning Py ~ of period. (b) Based on the average number of shares WILLIAM L. KISTLE 
outstanding during the period. (c) Based on shares now outstanding. (d) Net loss. (g) Adjusted j t j j 
and to reflect stock split or stock dividend. (j) Pro-forma basis, reflecting the acquisition of Setzer Assistant Vice President 
the Super Stores, Inc. in September 1958. Figures do not include Best Markets, whose acquisition is A. EUGENE WADDELL 
pr still in litigation. (k) Net income including gains in disposition of flight equipment of $569,190 Assistant Vice President 
vith in the 1959 period and $603,829 in the 1958 period. (n) Before non-recurring income of $3,574,000 


equal to 94 cents a share. (p) Net loss after giving effect to a credit of $2,150,000 largely from 





ald the sale of equipment. (r) includes net profit of $398,972 in 1959 and $2,307,822 in 1958. Directors 
= R. H. GORE, SR., Chairman 
° auderdaie 
nd DEBITS TO FLORIDA BANK ACCOUNTS ROBERT ANDERSON 
rial eal THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) | PERCENT CHANGE veneent G. wae 
1959 1959 1958 7 months Lake Worth 
Daytona Beach 67,198 60,698 61,451 +9 J. D. CAMP 
— Fort Lauderdale 211,851 202,881 172,377 +1] Ft. Lauderdale 
Gainesville 39,682 41,839 36,275 +13 eS. Ce oe 
Jacksonville * 800,767 812,782 761,909 +12 R. L. DEMPSEY . 
Key West 16,211 16,375 14,232 +11 Tampa 
Lakeland 76,154 76,663 64,389 +18 R. E. DILG 
Miami 906,210 870,680 753,891 +16 Hollywood 
Greater Miami 1,352,908 1,291,733 1,148,090 + 15 ae a 
Orlando 256,297 252,924 202,039 +28 GEORGE W. ENGLISH 
Pensacola 98,451 89,986 79,413 +12 Ft. Lauderdale 
} St. Petersburg 245,894 223,179 186,594 +21 H. P. GREEP 
Tampa 428,901 428,365 343,191 +19 Ft. Lauderdale 
West Palm Beach 134,967 125,555 117,980 +16 a ii 
FLORIDA 5,353,288 5,159,026 4,549,098 +16 J. C. ROGERS 
ALABAMA 2,342,107 2,338,609 1,967,994 +17 ar Leesburg 
GEORGIA 3,896,270 3,772,613 3,288,129 +15 WILLIAM O. SAHM, C.L.U. 


Ft. Lauderdale 
R. R. SAUNDERS 

Ft. Lauderdale 
JAMES D. TAYLOR 

Riviera Beach 


MUTUAL FUNDS + "; Uke 
CORPORATE SECURITIES 
| MUNICIPAL BONDS 
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Reported by Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 
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Gulf Life 
ADAPT-A 
PLAN 


Fits your 
changing 
needs 


The Retirement Plan you 
buy for tomorrow can help 
meet today’s needs—thanks 
to the exclusive Adapt-A- 
Plan. Ask your Gulf Life 


representative. 


Gulf 
fe 

















CAPACITY 
INCREASED 


3 times! 


Now running on our floor is a two- 
color 41-inch press, which pairs up with 
our one-color 41-inch press and re- 
sults in a three-fold increase in our 
capacity for producing 8 and 16-page 
magazine signatures in our favorite 
size, 8-1/2x1l... 





Modern automatic letterpress equip- 
ment, a fine all-slug machine composi- 
tion department, and a fully mechanized 
bindery are combined at The Cattleman 
Press providing undivided responsibility 
for the finest service. Write for our free 
type specimen book. 


The (atileman Press 


A DIVISION OF , 
LIVESTOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Th iden 67401 KISSUAMEE, FLA. 
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Trade Calendar 





SEPTEMBER 


Fla. Gift, Jewelry, Handbag and Nov- 
elty Assn., 13-16, Miami Beach Audito- 
rium, Miami Beach. (500) 

Dept. of Education, Industrial and 
Transportation Leaders Conference, 14-15, 
Jacksonville. (100) Contact: Charles R. 
Crumpton, Tallahassee. 

Portland Cement Assn., 14-15, Fontaine- 
bleau Hotel, Miami Beach. (150) 

Amalgamated Assn. of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America, 14-24, diLido Hotel, Miami 
Beach. (2000) 

Pan American Games, 16-18, Carillon 
Hotel, Miami Beach. (30) 

Buick Motor Division, 16-18, Fontaine- 
bleau Hotel, Miami Beach. (800-1000) 

Fla. Petroleum Marketers, 16-19, Deau- 
ville Hotel, Miami Beach. (250-300) 

Fla. Credit Union League, 17-19, Jack- 
sonville. (900) Contact: F. L. Andrews, 
Box 4645, Jacksonville. 

The County Finance Officers of Fla., 
17-19, Tampa Terrace Hotel, Tampa. 
(200) Contact: James Taylor, Court 
House, Tampa. 

Fla. Assn. of Naturopathic Physicians, 
17-20, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach 
(150) 

S. E. Gift Travelers Show, 20-22, 
sonville. (250) Contact: 
Delray Beach. 

National Pecan Shellers and Processors 
Assn., 20-23, Carillon Hotel, Miami Beach. 
(115) 

Pan American Fashion Mart, 20-23, 
Carillon Hotel, Miami Beach. (500) 

Southern Circulation Managers Assn., 
20-23, Colonial Inn, St. Petersburg. (200) 
Contact: Joseph F. Yauch, Circulation 
Mgr., St. Petersburg Times, St. Petersburg. 

Fla. Hairdressers and Cosmetologists 
Assn., 20-24, Deauville Hotel, Miami 
Beach. (1500) 

Peoples Home Life Insurance Co., 21-24, 
Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach. (60) 

Consumer Loan League of Florida, 
22-23, San Juan Hotel, Orlando. (250) 
Contact: Bob Wolf. 

Fla. Funeral Directors, 22-24, Jackson- 
ville. (300) Contact: Miss Lida Lee Hunt, 
203 Masonic Temple, Jacksonville. 


ack- 
James Cassell, 


Fla. Hospital Accountants, 22-25, Barce- 
lona Hotel, Miami Beach. (150-175) 

Fla. Fruit and Vegetable Assn., 22-26, 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach. 
(1200) 

AMF Proprietors Training Forum, 22-26, 
Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach. (90) 

Fla. Savings and Loan League, 23-27, 
Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. 
(400) Contact: Carl F. Distelhorst, 203 
N. Main Street, Orlando. 

Florida Public Health, 24-26, Hillsboro 
Ilotel, Tampa. (700) Contact: Dr. Frank 
Chappel, Health Dept., Tampa. 


Florida Accountants Assn., 24-26, Che 
Plaza Hotel, Orlando. (150) Contact: 
Henry Webeking. 

Delta Kappa Gamma, Dade Chapter, 
24-27, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach. 
‘120) 

American Assn. of University Women, 
Fla. Group, 25-26, Tampa Terrace Hotel, 
Tampa. (200) Contact: Mrs. Fred Dud- 
ney. 2921 Hawthorne, Tampa. 

S. W. Florists Association, 26-29, Jack- 
sonville. (1,100) Contact: Oscar G. Carl- 
stedt, 807 W. Adams St., Jacksonville. 

Miami Beach Shoe Show, 26-30, Deau- 
ville Hotel, Miami Beach. (900) 

Pontiac Division, General Motors, 27-29, 
Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach. (700) 

Southern Apparel Exhibitors, 27-30, 
Eden Roc Hotel, Miami Beach. (500) 

Miami-Fla. Fashion Council, 26-Oct. 1, 
Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach. 

Fla. Guernsey Cattle Club, 
(80) Contact: Al Cribbett. 


Orlando. 


OCTOBER 


Nat. Assn. of Corrosion Engineers, S.E. 
Region, 1-2, Jacksonville. (40) Contact: 
T. T. Hull, Houston, Texas. 

Fla. State Business Education Confer- 
ence, 1-3, Colonial Inn, St. Petersburg. 
(400) Contact: Miss Bernice Overholtz, 
Northeast High School, St. Petersburg. 

Fla. State Contesters Assn., 2-3, Orlando. 
(50) Contact: Ronald Cheyne-Stout, 613 
S. Summerlin St., Orlando. 

Communications Workers of America, 
3-5, Jacksonville. (100) Contact: Roy 
Armstrong, 312 Greenleaf Bldg., Jackson- 
ville. 

Motion Picture Exhibitors of Fla., 4-6 
Jacksonville. (400) Contact: Horace Den- 
ning, 1925 San Marie Dr., Jacksonville. 

Fla. Assn. Electrical Contractors, 8-10, 
Jacksonville. (500) Contact: L. L. Dick, 
Tampa. 

Fla. State Moose, 8-10, Hillsboro Hotel, 
Tampa. (500) Contact: Dr. H. C. Hall, 
1315 N. Dale Mabry, Tampa. 

Fla. State Grotto Assn., 8-11, Angebilt 
Hotel, Orlando. (800) Contact: C. Monty 
Bush, 59 E. Washington St., Orlando. 

International Assn. of Personnel Employ- 
ment Security, Inc., 9-10, Lago Mar Hotel, 
Ft. Lauderdale. (200) Contact: Charles 
A. Saunders, 400 N. Andrews Ave., Ft. 
Lauderdale. 

Fla. Assn. Medical Secretaries and As- 
s‘stants, 9-11, San Juan Hotel, Orlando. 
(40) Contact: Miss Vera Cox, 1912 Weber 
Ave., Orlando. 

American Cancer Society, Fla. Div., 
10-11, Tides Hotel, St. Petersburg. (200) 
Contact: L. H. Peterson, Ex. V. P. 416 
Tampa St., Tampa. 

YMCA Executive Secretaries, 10-11, Or- 
lando. (40) Contact: Fred Kersey, Ex. 
Dir., 227 Kuhl Ave., Orlando. 
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Fla. Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, 
11-12, Jacksonville. (200) Contact: John 
Holeman, 155 S. Edgewood, Jacksonville. 

Fla. Retail Federation, 11-13, Tampa 
Terrace Hotel, Tampa. (200) Contact: 
Charles Moore, Nebraska Ave., Tampa. 


Allied Gasoline Dealers, 13-14, Hillsboro 
Hotel, Tampa. (300) Contact: Silas Tel- 
ander, 1004 Tampa St., Tampa. 


Fla. Flower Assn., 14-18, Galt Ocean 
Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. (250) Con- 
tact: J. W. Early, Mgr., 417 12 St., W., 
Bradenton. 


Associated Industries of Fla., 15-16, 
Jacksonville. (250) Contact: John C. Lee, 
Tallahassee. 

Florida Photographers, 15-17, Hillsboro 
Hotel, Tampa. (200) Contact: Duane 
Herrig, Thomas & Herrig, Tampa. 

U. S. Power Squadron, Dist. 22, 16-17, 
Tampa. (350) Contact: E. O. McDowell, 
Tampa. 

Fall Conference Fla. Business & Prof. 
Women’s Clubs, 16-17, Tides Hotel St. 
Petersburg. (350) Contact: Miss Ruth 
Martin, Hotel Suwannee, St. Petersburg. 

Fla. Automobile Dealers Assn., 18-20, 
Jacksonville. (400) Contact: Walter C. 
Mallory, Orlando. 

Fla. Assn. or County Commissioners, 
19-21, Orange Court, Orlando. (250) 
Contact: James Cooper, Orange County 
Court House, Orlando. 

Aircraft Owners and Pilots Assn., 19-25, 
Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. 
(500) Contact: A. H. Frisch, Business 
Mgr., Washington, D. C. 

Fla. State Beekeepers, 22-23, Hillsboro 
Hotel, Tampa. (150) Contact: Fred Oren, 
2516 Silver Lake, Tampa. 

Fla. State Nurserymen and Growers, 
23-25, Lauderdale Beach Hotel, Ft. Laud- 
erdale. (400) Contact: Jim Griffin, 286 
Mashta Drive, Miami. 

Rotary Dist. 696, 25-26, Tampa Ter- 
race Hotel, Tampa. (700) Contact: Ev- 
erett Sumner, Box 4042, St. Petersburg. 

S. E. Claim Conference, 27-28, Jack- 
sonville. (150) Contact: C. C. Kerns, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Workmen’s Compensation Div., Fla. In- 
dustrial Commission, 28-30, Galt Ocean 
Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. (600) Con- 
tact: Eugene Heinrich, Broward Bank 
Bldg,. Ft. Lauderdale. 

Florida Motel Assn., 28-30, Colonial Inn, 
St. Petersburg. (500) Contact: J. Pendle- 
ton Gaines, Ex. V.P., Box 1032, Orlando. 

Fla. Tax Assessor's Assn., 28-30, Soreno 
Hotel, St. Petersburg. (125) Contact: H. 
H. Sterling, Tax Assessor, Clearwater. 

Fla. Chiropractors Assn., 28-31, Jack- 
sonville. (450) Contact: Dan Kirk, 1046 
Flagler Ave., Jacksonville. 

Fla. Assn. of Dispensing Opticians, Or- 
lando. (75) Contact: Richard Villveechia, 
Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood. 

Fla. Society Professional Land Surveyors, 
Orlando. (50) Contact: R. H. Jones, 55 E. 
Washington, Orlando. 


... Inside the State 





eeFLORIDA POWER and Light 
Company plans to go to market 
again soon, to sell a new $20 million 
first mortgage issue to help finance 
its continued breathtaking expansion 
program. 

The issue will probably come to 
market in mid-November. It will 
be sold through competitive bidding. 

FP&L officials say the company 
will spend around $152 millions on 
its expansion program during the 
current year, 1959-60. Big items in- 
clude two 240,000 kilowatt gener- 
ators at Port Everglades to serve 
fast-growing Broward county areas, 
and with one of these to go “on the 
line” early in 1960, the second a 
year later. 


aesA LITHIA CATTLEMAN has 
sold 3,600 acres of land southeast of 
Wimauma to an investment syndi- 
cate for $750,000. 

Plans for citrus planting and real 
estate development were announced 
by the buyers, Robert L. Musante 
and Frank Canty, Orlando citrus 
growers; Cliff Thompson, Orlando 
business man; D. D. Covington Jr., 
Dade City citrus grower; Frank 
Lewis, Brandon citrus grower, and 
investors from Philadelphia and 
Charlotte. 


## MISSION 66, now under way by 
the National Park Service, is of para- 
mount importance to Floridas $3 
billion tourist business. 

The project involves complete in- 
ventory of facilities of national parks 
and forests to accommodate visitors 
who last year numbered 68% million. 

Florida’s vast national forest areas 
are not developed for recreation. 
These are the Apalachicola, 556,063 
acres extending from near Talla- 
hassee to the Apalachicola River; the 
Ocala, 358,260 acres that lie between 
Ocala and Daytona Beach, and 
Osceola, 157,231 acres in Columbia 
and Baker counties in the northeast 
section of the state. 

Aim of Mission 66 is to provide 
ample recreational facilities and to 
protect historic sites. 


ss ONE OUT OF EVERY SEVEN 
business incorporations in the nation 
was in Florida the first six months 
of this year according to Dun and 
Bradstreet. Florida vs had 6607 
incorporations since Jan. 1, 1959. 


from MR. FOSTER’S 
STORE... 


Mr. Foster’s Store—where you 
may select office furnishings to 
create just the right business 
atmosphere. 

An atmosphere of tranquil dig- 
nity in the finest decor to 
conform with your distinctive, 
functional requirements. Our 
planning staff will be pleased to 
assist you. 


fe 


835 W. Flagler St. © Miami, Fla. 
ph. FR 9-7673 
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WoRRY WONT 
CURE CANCER 


If cancer is detected in its 
early, localized stage, the 
chances for cure are very much 
better. Play it safe and smart. 
See your doctor for a checkup 
every year. 


And fight cancer with a check! 


Mail it to 
CANCER, in care 
of your local 
post office 
—NOW 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY 
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People ... and Changes 





FISCHER S. BLACK, administrative 
division, and JAMES D. HICKS, opera- 
tions division, are new vice presidents of 
the Tampa Electric Company. JOSEPH 
E. BURRIS, assistant superintendent of 
operations, was made general superinten- 
dent. 


ELDON R. BROWNFIELD, secretary- 
treasurer of Great Southern Trucking Co., 
has been named a vice president of ihe 
Ryder System, Inc. carrier. 


HAROLD W. ANKLAM, formerly as- 
signed to public relations at Port Char- 
lotte and later the sales staff, has been 
named sales director of General Develop- 
ment Corporation’s Port St. Lucie devel- 
opment near Fort Pierce. 


JOSEPH S. MOSS JR. will become 
operating head of Florida’s Sottile banking 
chain shortly. Moss is a former Miamian 
who is leaving a position as senior vice 
president of the Irving Trust Co. of New 
York. 


LUTHER BLUME, who has served for 
the past eight years as director of purchases 
for the Piper Aircraft Corporation in Lock 
Haven, Pa., has been appointed plant 
manager of Piper’s Vero Beach division. 


Pensacola’s Chemstrand Corporation has 
announced the promotion of W. T. CLINE 
JR., to superintendent of textile yarn man- 
ufacturing and JACK B. COLE to super- 
intendent of tire yarn manufacturing. 


Vice Presidents K. E. FENDERSON, 
G. F. FOLEY, J. S. GRACY and H. K. 
McKEAN have been named senior vice 
presidents of Florida Power Corporation, 
St. Petersburg, by the board of direcetors. 
W. C. JOHNSON, veteran district manager 
for the company in Orlando, has been pro- 
moted to manager of the Winter Park 
division. 


CAPT. JOHN H. HALLIBURTON, a 
28-year veteran of Eastern Air Lines, has 
been elected to the new post of vice presi- 
dent - operations with headquarters in 
Miami. AMBROSE L. CHABOT, an as- 
sistant vice president, was elected vice 
president - maintenance and maintenance 
engineering. CAPT. PAUL L. FOSTER, 
director of flying, was elected assistant 
vice president - flight operations. 


Everglades Bank of Ft. Lauderdale has 
added three directors — State Senator 
GEORGE W. TEDDER JR., a Ft. Laud- 
erdale attorney; R. W. BARTRAM III, 
Palm Beach investment banker, and Phil- 
adelphia financier JOHN D. SIMPSON. 
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Sperry Microwave Electronics Company, 
Oldsmar, has appointed PETER J. AND- 
RESAKIS industrial relations manager. He 
was assistant to the president of Markite, 
Inc., New York, prior to this appointment. 


C. ARNOLD RICHARDSON, Eau 
Gallie, is promoted to general supervisor 
of operations services branch at Northrop’s 
missile test facility. He replaces MARLEY 
LAFFERTY, who was transferred to Nor- 
air’s Hawthorne, California, facility. 


A new corporation officers have been 
named by the mortgage banking firm of 
S. C. Bluh Co., Miami. 

GENE E. LEWIS, former assistant vice 
president and co-ordinator with Southeast- 
ern Mortgage Co., has been named assist- 
ant vice president and manager of Bluh’s 
Florida west coast operations. 








DAVID O. HAMRICK, director of the 
technical services department of Tropicana 
Products, Inc., for the past six years, has 
been named vice president in charge of 
that department. He has served as chair- 
man of the research committee of the 
National Orange Juice Association and di- 
rector and past chairman of the Quality 
Advisory Council of the Florida Citrus 
Association. ‘ 





WILLIAM H. GREGORY, superinten- 
dent for Mackle Brothers Co. which de- 
veloped North Port Charlotte, has been 
elected mayor there—he received all 21 
votes. 


ROBERT G. RICKARD, formerly in 
sales and public relations posts with the 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad and Mackey 
Airlines, has been named assistant sales 
manager for Gill Hotels Inc., Ft. Lauder- 
dale. 


HARRY MINER, owner of Alco Air 
Freight at Broward International Airport, 
has launched a subsidiary firm—Alco Ship- 
ping Ltd.—offering twice-weekly water 
freight transportation through Port Eever- 
glades to Bimini and other islands in the 
Bahamas. 


F. BARRY RYAN of Coral Gables has 
been elected a director of Brown-Forman 
Distillers Corp. He’s retired board chair. 
man of Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan adver. 
tising agency, which has the Brown-For- 
man account. 


BERNARD CASTRO, president of Cas- 
tro Convertibles and owner of sizeable 
land tracts throughout Florida, has been 
elected a director of the Atlantic Federal 
Savings & Loan Assn. of Ft. Lauderdale, 


E. STUART SHARPE, general sales 
manager for the Gill Hotels of Ft. Laud- 
erdale and Nassau since 1955, has been 
named managing director of a new or- 
ganization—Crothers Hotels—which owns 
the Nassau Beach Lodge and plans several 
hotel acquisitions in the Caribbean. 


ROBERT T. BRINKLEY of Tallahassee, 
is the newly elected chairman of the Flor- 
ida Real Estate Commission, succeeding 
HENRY M. JERNIGAN of Fort Pierce. 
JAMES R. BORING, Tampa, was elected 
vice chairman and M. M. SMITH JR., 
Winter Park was renamed executive sec- 
retary. 


WILBUR JONES has resigned as ad- 
ministrator of the Interstate Highway pro- 
gram in Florida, to return to private in- 
surance and investment business in Miami. 
The job will be absorbed in the State Road 
Department engineering division. 

GORDON ELWELL, SRD director of 
information and research, has also resigned. 
He will become special representative in 
Tallahassee of the Portland Cement Assoc. 








F. C. KIRKLAND, of Tamiami Freight- 
ways, was elected president of the Greater 
Tampa Freight Carriers Association suc- 
ceeding E. B. HENRY of Hunt Truck 
Sales. 

Other officers are FRANK DAVIS, vice 
president; CHARLIE MOLS, secretary; 
and E. P. BARNWELL, treasurer. 





Monarch Life Insurance Co. has named 
ELLSWORTH R. CARUSO to head its 
new South Florida general agency at 
West Palm Beach. 
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NELSON B. SHERRIL has been named 
general sales manager of Stanley Building 
Specialties of North Miami, a division of 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
He succeeds BENJAMIN I. McGOWAN, 
JR., who has resigned from the company. 


D. E. LaMASTER was named to head 
the new marketing and sales division of 
General Telephone Company of Florida, 
headquartered in Tampa. 








GEORGE L. GILES has resigned as 
president and board member of the Miami 
based Riddle Airlines and has been re- 
placed by EDWARD T. THOMPSON, 
JR., senior vice president, until a new 
president is chosen. 

' 





A new public relations agency, headed 
by JACK W. PRIDGEN as president and 
major stockholder, opened in Lakeland 
under the name of Jack Pridgen, Public 
Relations, Inc. Pridgen has resigned his 
public relations post with Florida Citrus 
Mutual in Lakeland in order to form the 
new agency, which will be affiliated with 
Allied Public Relations, Inc. of New York 
City. 


Elected as officers of the Avon Citrus 
Corporation and its affiliates, a division of 
Sottile, Inc., Miami, were the following: 
H. E. KELLER, president; C. R. GINN, 
vice president and treasurer; MRS RAY- 
MOND DILLEY, secretary; MRS. MARY 
LEITNER, assistant secretary, and MRS. 
JOSEPH McAFEE, assistant secretary. 


BRIG. GEN. ROBERT LITTLE COOK, 
U. S. Army Ret., of Winter Park, has re- 
cently been appointed to the staff of In- 
strument Corporation of Florida in Mel- 
bourne and will serve as program coordi- 
nator for the firm. 


P. J. PEDONE, formerly of Rust Engi- 
neering Company, has been named man- 
ager of construction for Wellman-Lord 
Engineering, Inc., Lakeland. J. A. KENT, 
formerly of Kaiser Aluminum and Chem- 
ical Corporation, was appointed controller. 


Formerly Winter Park division manager, 
A. V. BENSON has been elected a vice 
president of Florida Power Corporation 
effective October 1. EVERETT SUM- 
NER, assistant manager of the _ utility’s 
St. Petersburg division, was promoted to 
division manager and will succeed W. M. 
Pickett, who was promoted to vice presi- 
dent recently. 





The General Electric Company an- 
nounced the appointment of ALFRED 
F. H. BISCHOFF as manager of engineer- 
ing at the Pinellas Peninsula Plant, St. 
Petersburg. He will succeed ROBERT F. 
WILSON who, in turn, assumes Bischoff’s 
position as manager of product engineering 
for a section of the X-Ray Department in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


JOHN D. MURCHISON and HOW- 
ARD R. SLUYTER, of the Murchison 
Brothers financial and investment interests 
of Dallas, Texas, were elected directors 
of Gulf Life Insurance Company at the 
quarterly meeting of the firm’s board. 

On July 9, Murchison Brothers pur- 
chased 358,701 shares, or 16 per cent of 
Gulf Life stock. Election of the two men 
brings the board membership to 25. 


FOSTER N. REYNOLDS is now man- 
ager, Southeastern Regional Office of Radi- 
ation, Inc., Milbourne. Prior to joining 
Radiation, Reynolds was district manager 
of sales in the southeastern area for Elec- 
tro-Mechanical Research, Inc. 


HARVEY CHURCH, Sarasota, was 
elected president of the Printing Industries 
of Florida, Inc., succeeding CHARLES 
MULLEN, JR., of Florida Grower Press, 
Tampa, who stepped down after three 
terms. 














Minute Maid Groves Corporation an- 
nounced a realignment of administrative 
personnel within its groves division. 

HAROLD GARRETT, Winter Haven, 
has been promoted to manager of fertil- 
izer operations and will supervise the com- 
pany’s Dr. Phillips fertilizer plant as well 
as the nutrition and improvement of citrus 
trees. HENRY S. WALCOTT, JR., Lake 
Alfred, succeeds Garrett as manager of 
the Southeast-Southwest division, com- 
prised of about 7400 acres. ROBERT H. 
FREEMAN, Winter Garden becomes East 
Central division manager, replacing Wal- 
cott and ROSS SWARTSEL, Mt. Dora, 
will manage the North and North Central 
division. 


W. L. WARING, JR., was elevated to 
chairman of the board and chief executive 
officer of Lyons Fertilizer Company, 
Tampa, at the annual meeting of the board 
of directors. 

Other officers named were: W. F. Mc- 
LANE, president; E. J. CHARETTE, exec- 
utive vice president and general manager; 
J. C. WOLFE, vice president and sales 
manager; P. W. PERVOST, secretary and 
treasurer and ROBERT BERTRAM, assist- 
ant secretary and treasurer. 


SAM J. KORT has been appointed 
director of purchasing for Leonard Bros. 
Transfer, Miami. He was formerly pur- 


chasing agent for Eubanks Industries of 


Hialeah. 





Ready For Launching ? 


Well, yes, but not into outer space. This is 
a dryer for citrus pulp that was fabricated 
by Plant City Steel Corp. 


“Your Steel Problems are our Specialty” 


P. 0. Box 1308 Plant City, Florida 
2155 WW. 26th Ave. Micmi, Florida 
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Tallahassee Letter 





HANDS ACROSS THE SEA—Residents of Stuart will invite a Russian citizen to live among them for a month 
to learn “the truth about America.” They want him “to live with us in our homes, eat with us at our 
tables, join with us at our churches, witness our city and county commission meetings, go with us as we 
shop for the week’s groceries, enjoy our sports, see our town, then return to his Russian community and 
tell the truth about America.” Rotary Club President Ralph Hartman said the invitation would be extended 
through President Eisenhower's “People to People” program. 


ROCKS MAY YIELD UFO SECRET—Dr. George Williamson, noted anthropologist and expert on American 
Indians, believes a massive rock exhibit near Homestead may hold the secret to flying saucers. A 95-pound 
immigrant, Edward Leedshalnin, died in 1951 without revealing how he built a nine-ton gate, a two-ton 
pillar and a 1,000 pound rocking chair which resemble the ancient Inca walls in Peru. The immigrant and 
the ancient Incas may have known the secret to the same magnetic force that possibly powers unidentified 
flying objects, according to Dr. Williamson who has uncovered many Indian legends involving descriptions 
of flying objects. 


NEW HIGH IN HURRICANE STUDY—Walls of cloud surrounding the eyes of hurricanes have been recorded 
10 miles high but hurricane observer planes have reached only seven miles. Dr. N. E. LaSeur, Florida 
State University meteorologist, expects to fly eight to nine miles up this fall in a B-27 and DC-6. The new 
research will be carried out under a $22,500 contract, one of a series with the U.S. Weather Bureau. He 
is seeking the physical processes that create hurricanes. 


PLASTIC FOR MORE STRAWBERRIES-—A plastic sheet instead of straw around strawberry plants pushed 
yields up from 75 to 400 crates per acre in University of Florida experiments. Used successfully in Dade 
county it will be tried in Bradford county. 


HOMES WHERE TEPEES STOOD-—Boener’s Island in Lake Hamilton, last campground of the Seminole 
Indian Chief Chipco in the mid 1800's, has been purchased for more than $250,000 by four Winter Haven 
area business men for a residential development. The 225 acres are divided by US 27. 


HONOR FOR PARDONED CONVICT-—A tablet will be placed in historic Ft. Jefferson on Garden Key, honor- 
ing Dr. Samuel Mudd who unwittingly set the broken leg of John Wilkes Booth, Lincoln’s assassin. Later 
pardoned by President Andrew Johnson, the Maryland doctor became the hero of a yellow fever outbreak 
in the prison where he was serving a life sentence. 


SMITHSONIAN SEEKS OSCEOLA—A 1910 stern-wheeler, named for the great Seminole chief, may be raised 
from her watery grave in the St. John’s river for a place in the Smithsonian Institute. Built in 1910, she 
was the only paddle boat with a housing over her stern—to protect the paddles around sharp bends. 


NOT THUNDER-JUST SONIC BOOMS—From New Orleans to Macon and from Birmingham to Cross City, 
sonic booms will be heard from the B58 Hustler, four-jet and newest strategic bomber, to be tested at 
more than 1,500 miles per hour in altitudes above 30,000 feet within a 200-mile radius of Eglin Air Force 
Base. 


SHADES OF LONG JOHN SILVER-A chest of gold coins, kegs of silver bars, jewelry and cannon balls 
are being brought up from Spanish ships sunk in the 1700's off Tavernier in the Keys. Tim Watkins heads the 
treasure hunting expedition which expects to salvage the riches from 40 sunken ships. 


CUBA RECOGNIZES SEMINOLES—Fidel Castro’s Cuban government has formally recognized Florida’s 


Miccosukee Seminole nation, group of Indians still fighting for title to their Everglades homeland. Castro’s 
move made Gov. LeRoy Collins “wonder about the (Cuban) government.” 
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Men who read Florida TREND 




















> ideas occur 


in intimate surroundings. ... 





Smart salesmen have always known the 
value of telling their story in an atmosphere 
free of distraction. 

TREND captures its readers in that 





intimate atmosphere—volatile in potential. 

And this is because TREND’s editors 

\ study and report the news and background that 

e its executive readership wants and needs. 

Why not tell your message to the 

men who give the orders, and discover the 

d penetrating value of a magazine that has 

. become an intimate associate with its readers? 

We would like to send you additional 

' facts that show why TREND’s 

. advertising volume has nearly 

: doubled in less than six months. 

Write FLORIDA TREND, 

‘ P. O. Box 150, Tampa. 
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NEW OFFICE TO SERVE TAMPA’S RAPID EXPANSION 


People ... Commerce... and Industry have found a favorable combination of factors 
in the Tampa Bay area appealing to their needs. This has made Tampa one of the 
fastest growing cities in the nation. To provide additional services for this area, 
Stockton, Whatley, Davin & Company recently opened an office at 4212 Henderson 
Boulevard, Tampa. This new addition makes a total of eleven offices in Florida 
through which Stockton, Whatley, Davin provides Florida's only complete, state-wide 
service in the fields of real estate, mortgage loans, and insurance. 
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STOCKTON, WHATLEY, DAVIN & COMPANY 


REAL ESTATE INSURANCE MORTGAGES 


MIAMI 

KEY WEST 

TALLAHASSEE 
JACKSONVILLE 

PONTE VEDRA BEACH 
SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO 


TAMPA 
ORLANDO 
‘PENSACOLA 

FT. LAUDERDALE 
ST. PETERSBURG 
WEST PALM BEACH 
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